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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


is to examine the work of his predecessors. The president 

of a historical association would find this a professional in- 
stinct even if it were not an official duty. As I survey the many 
achievements of our Association during the past two decades, 
am particularly amazed and impressed by one of them: our pub- 
lications. 


O NE of the first jobs of a new president in any organization 


The individual member may perhaps think that the main job 
of the Association is to place in his hands at regular intervals the 
quarterly journal, PENNSYLVANIA History. Only in a limited sense 
is this true. The full meaning of this function becomes clear only 
when viewed over the years. 

Consider the following record of the Association since the first 
issue of PENNSYLVANIA History was released in 1934, 


Item: It has published in its journal approximately 500 articles 
on the history of Pennsylvania, each by an expert in his field. 


Item: These articles represent about 7,000 printed pages, or the 
equivalent of twenty books of 350 pages each. 


Item: If this work had been done on a contract basis at a rate 
barely covering the minimum expense to each author of his contri- 
bution, it would have cost the Association at least $100,000, ex- 
clusive of printing charges. But in fact our authors and staff have 
donated their professional services to this amount, and the mem- 
bers of our Association and libraries all over the United States 
and abroad have received the results of their work on Pennsyl- 
vania history for the cost of printing—about $60,000 since 1934. 


I want to emphasize that this remarkable achievement of the 
Association has been paid for largely by membership dues. There 
has been almost no other source of income, a situation highly un- 
usual in a state historical society. 


As members of the Association and subscribers to PENNSYL- 
VANIA History, we get more than our money’s worth in terms of 
publications alone. We also know the simple truth that we are 
making a lasting contribution to the growth of this great Common- 
wealth and Nation by aiding and encouraging research in Penn- 
sylvania history. This should be a source of personal gratification 
to every member. 


I state these facts and views in order that each of us may un- 
derstand more fully the importance and the extent of the enter- 
prise of which he is a part. When I conclude by reminding you 
that this vast and permanent addition to our knowledge of Penn- 
sylvania has thus far been accomplished by not much more than 
one thousand of the nine million inhabitants of our Commonwealth, 
you should know why I am proud of the work of my predecessors, 
and why I now urge you to enlist the interest and support of others. 


Pup S. Kien 
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FRANKLIN’S PAPERS AND THE PAPERS 
OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By WuitFIeELp J. BELL, JR.* 





mission in 1951 listed sixty-six Americans 
“3 of various professions and occupations whose 

2iy. papers, in its view, are “of such outstanding 
SS importance that they need to be published and 
ought to be published in the reasonably near 
future” to provide new insights into American 
history. At the top of the list was the name of Benjamin Franklin." 
This judgment was one in which many historians concurred. No 
American of the eighteenth century, if, indeed, of any century, 
touched his age at more points or made a more significant or 
varied contribution to it than Franklin. His career and character 
personified the dual orientation of America—as the child of 
Europe and as something unique in history—and might therefore be 
expected to explain America to itself and the world. Furthermore, 
so much material had been brought to light in the preceding half- 
century, and so much can now be made easily available that lies in 
small or remote depositories, that Albert H. Smyth’s edition of 
Franklin’s writings is no longer adequate, even when supple- 
mented by collections like the Franklin-Jackson correspondence 


\ 7. National Historical Publications Com- 














*Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., former Professor of History, Dickinson College, 
has been Visiting Professor of History, College of William and Mary, and 
Visiting Editor of the William and Mary Quarterly, 1953-54. He is now 
Assistant Editor of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. The present paper 
was read at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
October 22, 1954. 

* National Historical Publications Commission, A National Program for 
the Publication of the Papers of American Leaders: A Preliminary Report 
to the President of the United States (Washington, 1951), 10-11, 28-29. 
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and Verner Crane’s Benjamin Franklin’s Letters to the Press.* 
Franklin at mid-century required nothing less than a comprehen- 
sive edition of his writings, prepared according to the standards 
of mid-twentieth-century scholarship. 

Such an edition is now being prepared. Individuals had dis- 
cussed a new edition of Franklin even before the report of the 
National Historical Publications Commission was issued. That 
report stimulated discussion in wider circles. In 1953 a plan was 
drafted, when Yale University, custodians of the rich William 
Smith Mason Collection of Franklin printed material, approached 
the American Philosophical Society, custodians of the largest col- 
lection of Franklin manuscripts, and proposed a merger which 
would enable the two institutions to go forward jointly with the 
preparation of a comprehensive edition of the writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. To meet the cost of gathering and editing the 
papers, Yale offered $425,000, which had been promised to the 
University for this purpose by Time, Inc., on behalf of Life Mag- 
azine, and the Society, which had spent a quarter of a million 
dollars in the preceding twenty years to subsidize Franklin studies 
and buy Frankliniana, voted to add $175,000 as its share. The two 
institutions announced their joint sponsorship of the project on 
the anniversary of Franklin’s death, January 17, 1954.° 

The responsible administrative authority of the enterprise is a 
board of seven persons, of whom three were appointed by the 
president of the American Philosophical Society, three by the 
president of Yale University, and one by the two presidents 
jointly. As editor the Board appointed Leonard M. Labaree, 

* Albert H. Smith, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (10 v.. New 
York, 1905-1907) ; Carl Van Doren, ed., Letters and Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785 (Philadelphia, 1947) ; Verner W. 


Crane, ed., Benjamin Franklin’s Letters to the Press, 1758-1775 (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1950). 

*For brief, clear statements on the origin and scope of the project see 
Leonard W. Labaree, “The Papers of Benjamin Franklin,’ Manuscripts, 
VII (1954), 36-39, and William E. Lingelbach, ““The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin’ and the American Philosophical Society,’ American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, to be published in 1955. 

*The members are William E. Lingelbach, librarian of the American 
Philosophical Society ; Roy F. Nichols, professor of history and dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania; Richard H. Shryock, director 
of the Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University ; Fred- 
erick B. Adams, director of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City; 
James T. Babb, librarian of Yale University; Chester Kerr, secretary of the 
Yale University Press, which will publish the volumes; and Walter M. 
Whitehill, director of the Boston Athenaeum. 
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Farnam Professor of History in Yale University; and there are 
an assistant editor, two research assistants, and a secretary. The 
principal editorial office is at New Haven; the assistant editor’s 
office is at Philadelphia.’ Additional help of routine character is 
provided by Yale undergraduate bursary students ; and it is likely 
that much of the transcribing of photostats will be done by other 
part-time assistants. 

An Editorial Advisory Committee of five scholars has been 
named by the Administrative Board on nomination by the editor. 
As their name suggests, their duty is to be consulted by the edi- 
tors individually and collectively on editorial matters. This com- 
mittee meets at the call of the editor.® There is, in addition, a Co- 
operating Committee of thirty-one persons, chiefly librarians, 
scholars, and others interested in Franklin and this project, not 
only in the United States but in Great Britain and France. It is 
unlikely that this committee will meet as a body, although its 
members will be called on for advice and other aid. 

The purpose of this vast undertaking is to collect, edit, and 
publish all the letters, other papers and writings by and to Benja- 
min Franklin. The editors estimate that between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 pieces are extant. Of this number more than half is in the 
library of the American Philosophical Society. Impressive as this 
mass of manuscripts is, it would certainly have been yet more 
staggering had Franklin’s papers not been scattered, and some of 
them destroyed, during the Revolution, and had his grandson, to 
whom they were bequeathed, been more careful of them. Indeed, 
when one recalls the fate of Franklin’s papers, the marvel is that 
any great block of them survives at all. 

When Franklin went abroad in the fall of 1776, he entrusted 
his papers to an old friend of former days, Joseph Galloway. 
The papers were deposited for safekeeping at Galloway’s Bucks 
County home, Trevose. A few months later Galloway sought the 
protection of the British authority in America; in the winter of 


5’ The editors will be grateful for information about Franklin letters in 
print or manuscript. Mr. Labaree’s address is 230 Sterling Library, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Bell’s is American Philosophical So- 
ciety Library, 127 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

©The committee is composed of Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; 
Lyman H. Butterfield, Massachusetts Historical Society; I. Bernard Cohen, 
Harvard University; Robert E. Spiller, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Lawrence C. Wroth, John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 
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where Franklin's papers were sent for safekeeping but suffered loss, 1778. 


1777-1778 he returned to Philadelphia where Sir William Howe 
appointed him to several civil posts. Franklin, when he heard that 
Galloway had thrown in his lot with the British, anxiously in- 
quired “what became of the Chest of Papers I put into Mr. Gallo- 
way’s Hands. . . . [It] contain’d all my political Correspondence 
& some valuable Manuscripts.”* Franklin’s apprehensions were 
not groundless. Trevose was sacked and its contents strewn and 
destroyed. As soon as he learned of the raid, Franklin’s son-in- 
law, Richard Bache, 


went up thither, & found that it [the trunk] had been 
broke open, & emptied, the papers scattered, some in the 
house & some out of doors, many of the latter having 
suffered from the weather; I collected all that I could 
find, put them in the Trunk, & had them brought home, 
but the Manuscript books you speak of are missing, & I 
suppose, so are many other valuable papers ; what I have 
recovered shall be taken care of, but they are at present 
in a confused state.® 

* Franklin to Bache, May 22, 1777, Yale University Library. 

® Bache to Franklin, June 20, 1781, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. In 

a letter to her father, October 22, 1778, Sarah Bache had been more re- 


assuring: “the lid was broke open and some few taken off the top.” Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. 
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The loss of his papers was deeply distressing to Franklin. Re- 
peatedly he urged Bache to check further. “Do not you think it 
possible, by going up into that Country, and enquiring a little 
among the Neighbours, you might possibly hear of, and recover 
some of them?” Bache took the suggestion, but without result.® 
Still hoping to recover his papers, Franklin asked his young friend 
Benjamin Vaughan to call on Galloway, now an expatriate in 
England; but Galloway knew nothing about them.’® Except for 
what Richard Bache recovered from the floors and lawns of 
Trevose, Franklin’s letters, letter-books, and other manuscripts 
from the period before 1775 were irretrievably lost. 

The papers which he accumulated during the nine years of his 
ministry in France, Franklin brought home in 1785, and these 
were added to those which Bache had rescued at Trevose a few 
years before. When Franklin died in April, 1790, his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, inherited his grandfather’s papers and 
books. Temple Franklin divided his literary legacy into two parts. 
One he carried to London in 1791, intending to publish an edi- 
tion of his grandfather’s works. The other part of Franklin’s 
papers Temple left in Philadelphia with a friend and companion 
of student days, George Fox. By William Temple Franklin’s will 
in 1823 these Franklin papers passed to Fox absolutely, and from 
George Fox they descended to his son, Charles P. Fox. 

Mr. Fox showed no other interest in the papers than to box 
and bundle them and place them in a dry place in the garret of 
Champlost, his country place near the city. Other persons, how- 
ever, more historically-minded than their owner, were keenly 
aware of the Fox archive. Henry D. Gilpin told Jared Sparks 
about the collection when the Bostonian came to Philadelphia in 
1831 gathering material for his Writings of Washington and other 
studies of the Revolutionary period. Gilpin introduced Sparks to 
Fox, who conducted him to Champlost, where he “found several 
trunks and boxes” of Dr. Franklin’s books and papers, together 
with various pieces of electrical apparatus, drawings, “and a 
great variety of other things,” all “in perfect disorder.” Six years 


® Franklin to Bache, September 13, 1781, Smyth, Writings, VIII, 305; 
Bache to Franklin, December 2, 1781, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

® Benjamin Vaughan to Jared Sparks, March 15, 1830, Sparks MSS., 
Harvard University. 
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later, when he was well into his edition of Franklin’s writings, 
Sparks made a more extended examination of the Fox collection, 
organizing and selecting two trunksful, which he took away to 
study and copy.": At Sparks’ urging, Mr. Fox presented the entire 
collection to the American Philosophical Society in 1840. Number- 





CHARLES P. FOX OF CHAMPLOST 


who presented the Franklin papers to the American Philosophical Society, 
1840. 


ing upwards of 13,000 pieces, these manuscripts are the corner- 
stone of the steadily-growing collection of Franklin materials in 
the Society’s library.” 

Not all the Champlost manuscripts, however, went to the 
American Philosophical Society. Mr. Fox had previously extracted 
a hundred letters to Franklin from his wife and other members 
of his family, which he gave to Dr. Franklin Bache. These letters 
descended in widening circles through the Bache family until re- 
cent years, when many were sold in several public and private 


™ Henry D. Gilpin to Sparks, February 23, 1831; Sparks, Diary, March 
11, 1831, April 10, 13, 17, 1837, Sparks MSS. 
#27. Minis Hays, ed., Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in the 


Library of the American Philosophical Society (5 v., Philadelphia, 1908), 
I, vii-viii. 


he 
> 
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sales, and acquired by the Society, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and private collectors.** 

One other lot of letters did not go from the Champlost garret 
to the American Philosophical Society Library. Some bundles were 
overlooked when the transfer was made, and became intermingled 
with the Fox family papers. More than twenty years later, in 1862, 
the garret was being cleaned and the old papers sold for pulp, 
when Mrs. Holbrook, a house guest, watching the carting opera- 
tion, protested that such valuable papers as Franklin’s should be 
preserved. Her host graciously replied that she might have them, 
if she wished them. Forty years later this collection, numbering 
upwards of eight hundred printed and manuscript items, was 
acquired by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell for the University of Penn- 
sylvania.** 

The fate of that portion of Dr. Franklin’s papers which Temple 
Franklin took to London in 1791 was equally precarious. Its very 
existence, for a period, was entirely unknown. Jared Sparks, for 
example, inquired after it vainly. After Temple Franklin had pub- 
lished his edition of his grandfather’s works in 1817-1818, the 
original manuscripts no longer had any value or interest for him, 
and he deposited them in a chest, which he left with his banker in 
London. Some time after Temple’s death in 1823, his widow 
claimed the trunk. What she did with its contents is not known. 
But in 1840 an acquaintance of Temple Franklin, described by 
Henry Stevens merely as “‘an officer under government,” discovered 
the manuscripts—or what remained of them—lying on a shelf in 
a tailor’s shop above which Temple and he had once lived. The 
tailor seems to have found the heavy old paper suited to cutting 
patterns.*> This anonymous civil servant recognized the impor- 
tance and value of Franklin’s papers at once, acquired possession, 
and offered them first to the British Museum, then to the Foreign 
Office, and finally to a succession of American ministers in London. 
All were under the impression the collection contained nothing 


#8 American Philosophical Society, Yearbook for 1938 (Philadelphia, 1939), 
77-78. 

“J. G. Rosengarten, “Some New Franklin Papers. A Report . . . to the 
Board of Trustees,” University of Pennsylvania, Alumni Register, VII 
(1903), 498-504. This collection is calendared in Hays, Calendar, IV, 399-510. 

% Herbert B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (2 v., Bos- 
ton, 1893), II, 521. 
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Temple Franklin had not printed, and none would buy. About 1850, 
however, Abbott Lawrence directed the owner of the papers to 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, now in business in London as a dealer 
in Americana for the British Museum and several American col- 
lectors and libraries. Three days later Stevens bought the Franklin 
collection."® 

News of the reappearance of this body of Franklin manuscripts 
—numbering three thousand pieces—spread immediately to Amer- 
ica. Jared Sparks wanted to examine them with a view to publish- 
ing a supplement to his own edition; and Stevens was not at first 
averse from this idea. Meanwhile he was sorting and cataloguing 
the manuscripts, mounting and binding them in a series of hand- 
some volumes. Before he could send them to Sparks, however, 
or dispose of them otherwise, Stevens pledged them as collateral 
for a loan, and for more than twenty years more the papers re- 
mained inaccessible to scholars in a London bank vault.'* No 
American was sufficiently wealthy or interested to offer Stevens’ 
creditor the £700 necessary to release them; no one offered to 
buy them. When the creditor died and the loan was called to settle 
the estate, Stevens had at last to put the collection up for sale. 
Even now there was no certainty that Franklin’s papers would be 
returned to the United States. 


Stevens offered the collection to the United States government 
for £7,000. William M. Evarts, Secretary of State, urged Con- 
gress to acquire the papers, but the bill died in committee. Once 
more the papers were offered for public sale, and once again the 
American government expressed a lively interest in them. Per- 
suaded that Franklin’s papers belonged to the historical archives 
of his department, the new Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, 
instructed the departmental librarian, Theodore F. Dwight, then 
in Europe for another purpose, to inspect the Stevens Franklin 
collection and report. “Not one” of the letters was “unimportant,” 
Dwight asserted, recommending that the government acquire the 
papers. They “are more than relics or antiquarian curiosities,” he 
continued ; “they are the veritable records of our history, and are 


“Henry Stevens, Benjamin Franklin’s Life and Writings: A_ Biblio- 
graphical Essay on the Stevens’ Collection of Books and Manuscripts re- 
lating to Doctor Franklin (London, 1881). 

™ Adams, Jared Sparks, II, 520-533. 





ran 
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as worthy of a place among the national archives as those of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Hamilton.’’* 

Once more Stevens withdrew the collection, though he had two 
bona fide offers to purchase, and gave the Federal Government 
the option to purchase until January 1, 1882. Three days before 
the option expired, Congress appropriated $35,000 to purchase the 
collection. The printed works were sent at once to the Library 
of Congress; the manuscripts remained in the State Department 
until 1903, when all but the diplomatic correspondence was sent to 
the Library; and in 1921 the remainder of the Stevens Franklin 
Collection was deposited in the Library of Congress.’® 

Among the papers Temple Franklin took to London was the 
manuscript of the most famous of all Franklin’s writings, his 
Memoirs or Autobiography. Separated from the rest of the collec- 
tion, it was lost to sight for three quarters of a century and re- 
appeared with spectacular suddenness in 1867. Franklin sent a 
copy of his Memoirs to his friend the mayor of Passy, M. Le 
Veillard; he retained the original manuscript, in which he con- 
tinued to make changes and corrections and to which he added 
several pages. Temple Franklin, who wanted a clean copy of the 
manuscript for the printer, exchanged the original in his possession 
for the fair but partial copy Le Veillard had received from Dr. 
Franklin; and from this copy Temple Franklin printed his grand- 
father’s autobiography. 

Proud of their relations with the great Franklin, the Veillards 
and their descendants, by the name of Senarmont, had the manu- 
script Memoirs bound, and preserved them carefully with some 
letters and a pastel portrait by Duplessis. Sir Samuel Romilly saw 
the manuscript Memoirs in 1802; and Henry Stevens tried to buy 
them in 1850. Otherwise no one knew of their existence. John 
Bigelow, United States Minister to France in 1865-1866, a man 
of literary tastes, was convinced that the manuscript was still in 
France. Several times he presented his reasons to his guests and 
friends. First by letter, then in person, Bigelow urged his friend 
douard Laboulaye, who had just published a French edition 
of the Memoirs, to make inquiries at Amiens, where Stevens 
‘ an Miscellaneous Document, No. 21, 47th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 1-3, 
6- 


. Worthington C. Ford, “Prefatory Note,” List of the Benjamin Franklin 
Papers in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1905), 3-4. 
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has seen the manuscript. Three weeks after Bigelow’s personal 
request was made, Laboulaye learned who the owner of the 
manuscript was. 

Now in London en route home, Bigelow directed his friend, the 
New York Tribune Paris correspondent, William H. Huntington, 
to act as his agent, determine just what was in the collection, 
learn what the owner wanted for it, and negotiate the purchase. 
Huntington was able and serious, but his manner was irresistibly 
light-hearted ; and his letters to Bigelow bubble with the gaiety and 
excitement of the chase after these “Franklinicnacs.’’ The business 
was concluded with dizzying speed. Laboulaye had written Bigelow 
on January 12; Huntington saw the collection and reported Paul 
De Senarmont’s terms on January 21; on January 27 Bigelow’s 
check for 25,000 francs was delivered, and Huntington received 
the “Frankliniseries” (an alternative term) and had them packed 
and sent to London that evening. Bigelow began at once to prepare 
a new edition of the Memoirs. The manuscript, after passing 
through several hands, finally lodged in the Huntington Library.*° 

In addition to these two large collections of Franklin’s papers, 
there were, of course, groups of letters to members of the family 
and to friends, like M. Le Veillard, which they and their descend- 
ants preserved. The most notable of these collections was that 
owned by the Bache family, numbering over 1,100 pieces; this 
collection was purchased by the American Philosophical Society 
in 1936." More typical of the small groups of family letters were 
the twenty-eight letters to Bishop Shipley, his wife and daughters, 
which remained in the Shipley family for more than a century and 
a quarter until they were sold at Christie’s in 1917 as a contribu- 
tion to the British Red Cross. They are now in the William 
Smith Mason Franklin Collection at Yale University. Franklin's 
letters to his sister Jane Mecom were given by Jane to Mrs. Caleb 
Loring, who owned them in 1833; they disappeared for nearly a 
century, were sold on the London autograph market in 1928; and 
were acquired by the American Philosophical Society in 1944.*° 

” John Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life (5 v., New York, 1909- 


1913), III, 597, IV, 6-29. A shorter account of this episode can be found in 
Bigelow, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin (12 v., New York, 1904), 


’ American Philosophical Society, Library: Annual Report for 1936 
(Philadelphia, 1937), 20. ee ; 
= Carl Van Doren, ed., The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom 


(Princeton, N. J., 1950), v-vii. 
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All these collections, both great and small, suffered steady 
attrition throughout the nineteenth century, as individual letters 
were given to autograph collectors and to friends and relations 
as mementoes of the great man. Temple Franklin apologized to 
Samuel Starbuck, a connection of Dr. Franklin’s Nantucket 
mother, that he could send him at that time only a letter-press 
copy of a Franklin letter. ‘Tho’ not actually penn’d by Dr. Frank- 
lin, it may with great Truth be called, a second Original, as being 
absolutely the very surface of that he did write.” In a few days, 
Temple promised, he would send “a real sample” of Dr. Franklin’s 
writing.** Some of these single letters, of course, eventually found 
their way back into public depositories by gift or purchase, as is 
demonstrated by Franklin letters in the Dreer Collection in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Charles Roberts Auto- 
graph Collection at Haverford College, and the Gilbert Collection 
of Manuscript Letters in the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Others—no one knows how many—were destroyed in the process 
of providing autographs to collectors who wanted only the sig- 
nature. “I have but one letter from Dr. Benjn. Franklin, which 
is written throughout with his own hand,” Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house protested to one collector, “and I feel lothe to separate his 
venerated signature from his highly valued and affectionate 
Epistle.”** 

The character of Franklin holdings in the depositories of Penn- 
sylvania illustrates the concentration and dispersal of Franklin’s 
papers. There are nearly a thousand items in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
1,500. About thirty letters and other manuscripts by or to Franklin 
are preserved at Haverford College. Most of the Franklin manu- 
scripts in the official archives of the Commonwealth were removed 
in the nineteenth century, although many may be identified in 
other depositories where they have come to rest. From one to ten 
letters will be found in institutions as diverse as the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Lehigh University, the Moravian Archives, the Delaware 
County Institute of Science, and the Insurance Company of North 
America. 

One private collection ranked as the equal or superior to all 

* William Temple Franklin to Starbuck, July 18, 1817, Yale University. 


** Waterhouse to [---], April 29, 1835, Richmond, Va., Academy of 
Medicine. 
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but three or four public collections. During the first third of this 
century William Smith Mason, then of Evanston, IIl., by persistence 
and intelligent imagination assembled an impressive mass of 
Frankliniana; twenty years ago he gave it to Yale University. 
The Mason-Franklin Collection contains upwards of four hundred 
autograph letters, including a block of letters from Franklin to 
Galloway ; Franklin imprints; and portraits, prints and statues and 
medallions of Franklin. To support these items, Mr. Mason 
assembled a library of nearly 15,000 volumes on Franklin, his pe- 
riod, and his contemporaries. As a center for Franklin studies, 
the Mason Collection at Yale is second only to the library of the 
American Philosophical Society, and in some respects not second 
even to that.*° 

Jared Sparks of Boston was Franklin’s first American or Eng- 
lish editor who was not either a personal friend like Benjamin 
Vaughan or a relative like Temple Franklin and William Duane. 
A gracious but persistent researcher, Sparks published A Collec- 
tion of the Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin in 1833; the following year he signed a contract to pre- 
pare a ten-volume edition of Franklin’s writings of all kinds. This 
work, a contemporary reviewer pointed out, contained twenty- 
five essays and articles never before printed and thirty-three others 
which had never appeared before in any edition of Franklin’s 
works, as well as 253 letters not before printed and 154 other let- 
ters not in any previous edition.*® Although some of Sparks’ at- 
tributions were falsely made, his achievement as a Franklin editor 
is impressive. 

Sparks visited Philadelphia several times on his research. Dr. 
Franklin’s descendants were especially helpful, feeling, as Franklin 
Bache assured Sparks, “greatly obliged to you for your laudable 
zeal in undertaking to vindicate his [Franklin’s] fame.” Peter 
Duponceau also rejoiced that Sparks’ work would put a stop to 
the disparagement of “Old Ben Lightning Rod” by respectable 
Philadelphia. “This Country has three great Men of the first 
class,’ Duponceau continued, “Washington, Franklin & Fulton. 
The rest are all twinkling Stars. These three will live forever.” 
J. Francis Fisher, perhaps Sparks’ most helpful ally in his Phila- 

* George Simpson Eddy, “A Ramble Through the Mason-Franklin Collec- 


tion,” Yale University Library Gazette, X (1936), 65-90. 
* Adams, Jared Sparks, II, 334-348. 
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delphia researches and a friend for many years thereafter, put his 
feeling simply when he deprecated his copying some Franklin let- 
ters in his possession as being only his “duty in aid of a national 
work like the Collection of the Papers of Franklin.”’** 

Franklin letters came to Sparks from far beyond Philadelphia 
and Boston. Benjamin Franklin Stickney, settled in Missouri, sent 
the editor copies of letters from Franklin to Jane Mecom and to 
Andrew Stickney, who was Franklin’s grand-nephew.** Browsing 
in a bookstore in Vienna, Charles Sumner noticed a Franklin 
letter in an autograph collection offered for sale, and persuaded 
the bookseller to let him copy it for Sparks.?® Most continuously 
helpful and deeply interested was Benjamin Vaughan, one of 
Franklin’s earliest editors, now an old man in retirement at Hallo- 
well, Maine. In the last letter he ever wrote, on December 6, 1835, 
he told Sparks he had just turned up a bundle of letters to him- 
self; “but of this more hereafter.” He died two days later.*° 

Sparks had his disappointments, blind alleys, and failures. He 
never found the William Temple Franklin papers. Inquiries at 
Harrisburg failed to bring forth the papers of Franklin’s trans- 
actions as agent of the Colony of Pennsylvania in London. The 
letters Franklin wrote to his Nantucket relation Kezia Coffin were 
collected and sent to Boston, but were destroyed in the Exchange 
Coffee House fire before Sparks began his work. Inquiring for 
Franklin’s letters to Granville Sharp, Sparks was told of descend- 
ants living “in great affluence” in Gloucestershire ; but he seems to 
have gone no further. The present editors located these letters in 
1954. J. Francis Fisher sought Franklin letters at John Bartram’s 
home near Philadelphia; he returned from Kingsessing empty- 
handed, he told Sparks, as Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton and Dr. 
James Mease had been prospecting for autographs there before 
him. If the charge was true, Mease made at least a modest amend 
when he sent Sparks a copy of a letter of Franklin that had ap- 
peared in the Miner’s Journal of Pottsville in Schuylkill County.*' 

* Bache to Sparks, August 14, 1833, Duponceau to Sparks, August 20, 1837, 
Fisher to Sparks, June 26, 1837, Sparks MSS. 

* Stickney to Sparks, April 29, 1833, Sparks MSS. 

» Adams, Jared Sparks, II, 348. 

” Vaughan to Sparks, December 6, 1835, Sparks MSS. 

* Sparks to J. K. Kane, September 21, 1837; William C. Folger to Sparks, 
July 30, 1838; Petty Vaughan to Sparks, September 29, October 5, 1837; 


J. Francis Fisher to Sparks, May 2, 1837; James Mease to Sparks, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1837; Sparks Diary, June 1, 1830: Sparks MSS. 
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Not least of the by-products of a reading of the correspondence 
of Jared Sparks and of other editors who met men and women 
who knew Franklin, is the sense of intimacy one gets, and can 
perhaps get in no other way, from the little anecdotes and bits 
of family gossip and tradition they relate. Benjamin Vaughan tells 
the touching episode of the Shipley family’s visit to Southampton 
to see Franklin before he sailed home for the last time in July, 
1785. Presently Franklin fell asleep in his chair under the hot 
summer sun, and each of the ladies came forward and kissed the 
old man in turn and so they quietly took their leave of him.** On 
many occasions when Franklin attended meetings of the Supreme 
Executive Council, he would regale the members with reminiscences 
and anecdotes until noon, when his chair came and he went home. 
“Come, gentlemen,” the vice president would say goodnaturedly, 
“let us come to order; it is time to proceed to business now the 
president is gone.”** One of the best stories is Temple Franklin’s. 
Several of his grandfather’s Nantucket relations by the name of 
Folger came to call on the great man at Philadelphia one morning. 
Franklin invited them to return to dinner at two o’clock. At this 
the Yankees busily consulted with one another, until their spokes- 
man finally replied, ‘“Well, we will, if we can’t better ourselves.” 
Apparently they did “better themselves,” for they never reap- 
peared, though Franklin kept dinner waiting an hour for them.** 

Sparks’ methods seem absurdly simple and inexpensive when 
contrasted with those of modern editors. A century and a quarter 
ago Sparks calculated that he could support himself while he col- 
lected his historical data, publish the books, and make a profit for 
his publishers; and his confidence was soundly based. He could 
come to Philadelphia, get himself introduced to owners of manu- 
scripts, ask and receive permission to carry whole volumes back 
to Boston to copy. From the time he signed the contract for his 
Franklin until he sent the last sheets to the printer, less than six 
years elapsed. Things are done differently today. 

It is too early in the progress of the present edition of Franklin 
to do more than indicate procedures and policies in a general way. 
In the techniques and methods we employ in copying and ac- 

“Vaughan to Sparks, September 26, 1835, Sparks MSS. 

*% Adams, Jared Sparks, I, 475. 


* William Temple Franklin to Samuel Starbuck, July 18, 1817, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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cessioning manuscripts and other materials, we are basically in- 
debted to the pioneering planning and experience of Julian P. 
Boyd and his staff of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. We have 
fewer manuscripts to deal with than Jefferson’s editors, but we 
have no epistolary record; and if we do not have great documents 
like the Declaration of Independence which must be studied in all 
the detail their importance deserves, we have vexatious problems 
in the printed materials which form so significant a part of Frank- 
lin’s surviving literary output. 

All the material is microfilmed or photostated. Where neither 
of these facilities is available and it is undesirable or impossible 
to remove the manuscript, Contoura prints serve us. When films 
are made, these are subsequently enlarged into photostat-like prints. 
Two prints are made in the case of every manuscript, so that when 
the editorial work has been completed, complete files of extant 
Franklin letters will be available at the American Philosophical 
Society and at Yale University. 

The prints are filed chronologically in large envelopes, which 
also hold editorial data on the particular letter or writing. In 
three separate files each piece is recorded by accession number, 
by date, and by the name of the correspondent other than Frank- 
lin. From three to eight subject-entry slips are made for each 
letter and filed in a rapidly expanding index file. 

Thus far our energies have been directed principally to finding 
and copying manuscripts. We have paid little attention as yet to 
Franklin’s printed works. At least another year will be devoted 
primarily to the search for manuscripts, both in this country and 
abroad. Thereafter, this phase of our work will grow less im- 
portant, although, of course, it will never cease entirely. This is 
not to say that the editors and the Editorial Advisory Committee 
have not considered the problems which will engross them in- 
creasingly in the future. Several basic decisions have been made: 

In the first place, we will print both sides of the correspondence. 
This means that all Franklin’s writings which are the product of 
his thought will be presented in full; and letters and addresses to 
him will be printed in full, in abstract, or calendared as their 
nature and importance warrant. Certainly we do not intend to 
print all the hundreds of petitions for clemency addressed to 
Franklin in routine as president of the Supreme Executive Council 
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of Pennsylvania. Two or three should be sufficient, and these have 
in effect already been selected—petitions on which Franklin him- 
self penned a commentary or direction. 

In the second place, the material will be presented in chronological 
order. Some slight modification of this principle may be necessary 
for Poor Richard’s Almanacs and for some of the materials in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette; an exception from the principle will prob- 
ably be required by the marginalia in Franklin’s books and pam- 
phlets. The topical organization was considered by the editors 
and their advisers but was rejected because it is evidently im- 
possible to present in such a way letters which discuss, as so 
many of Franklin’s do, three or four subjects; and, more im- 
portant, it was rejected because only by a chronological order can 
the editors present Franklin growing, Franklin in all his many- 
sidedness and rich achievement. We are, after all, presenting the 
writings of Benjamin Franklin, the expression of the mind of an 
individual man, not commentaries on aspects of eighteenth cen- 
tury culture and politics. 

Finally, in the matter of transcription, we intend to follow the 
middle course between a literal transcription of the manuscripts 
and a modernization of them. This course, recommended and ex- 
emplified by the Princeton edition of Jefferson, is editorially dif- 
ficult—there are so many decisions; but the editors believe it is 
the soundest. When questions arise what to do with a particular 
doubtful capital letter, we will sometimes be able to compare the 
manuscript with Franklin’s own printed version of it, and so follow 
an authority few will cavil with. 

The publication of this twentieth century edition of Franklin’s 
papers should stimulate study of all those aspects of the eighteenth 
century which Franklin touched. Meanwhile, research into the 
Franklin sources continues as formerly at the American Phil- 
osophical Society and at Yale University, as well as elsewhere. The 
more Franklin research that goes forward, the more easily and 
swiftly the editors will be able to accomplish their task. And our 
task is lightened too, in another way, by the queries eager stu- 
dents have begun to submit: one wants the names of all the York 
County farmers whose wagons Franklin hired for Braddock’s 
march; another has written to ask whether it is true, as her family 
tradition has it, that her ancestress danced with George Washing- 
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ton at a ball in Annapolis while Dr. Franklin played upon his 
musical glasses. 

Less than a year has passed since The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin was announced, less than six months since the profes- 
sional staff were all assembled and at work. We do not have to be 
reminded, as we always are by visitors to the offices at Philadel- 
phia and New Haven, how vast the labor is that we have assumed. 
And we like to believe, as our visitors often graciously say they 
do, that when this work is completed, a dozen or fifteen years 
from now, we will have put on the scholars’ shelves an indispen- 
sable tool for the study of the eighteenth century and the life of 
Pennsylvania’s first citizen, who was also his country’s. 








THE POLITICAL AFTERMATH OF 
MODERN WAR 


By Water ConsuELo LANGSAM* 





S a historian, and not a prophet, I shall 

talk this evening about the past rather 
than try to foretell the future. This is prob- 
ably the less interesting course, but the more 
rex] reliable one. Actually, I doubt that a knowl- 
edge of the past can enable anyone accurately 
to foretell the international future. On the 
other hand, such a knowledge does help to make the present un- 
derstandable, for it tells us “how we got this way.” And, the 
better we understand the present, the better prepared we are to 
face the future. 

I should also like to make it clear that in what I say I am not 
criticizing anyone for past mistakes. Hindsight, we all know, is 
much clearer than foresight—and I here have the advantage of 
hindsight. Finally, no matter how impartial one tries to be, there 
inevitably enters a point of view. Sometimes, unhappily, the 
point of view enters so strongly that history tends to become 
“merely that which enables each nation to use all other nations’ 
past record as an alibi.” 

One of the best examples of such bias came to my attention 
during the Second World War, when I heard of an Irishman 
who reportedly said: “Yes, this is quite a war, with everybody 
mixed up in it except the cowardly Swedes and the peace-loving 
Irish!” And that from the representative of a people who in early 











*Dr. Walter Consuelo Langsam, President of Gettysburg College, has had 
wide experience as professor of history, radio news commentator, director of 
the United Lutheran Publication House, and historical editor of Doubleday 
& Company, New York. He is the author of The Napoleonic Wars and 
German Nationalism in Austria (1930); The World Since rorg (1933), 
6th edition (1948) ; Documents and Readings in the History of Europe Since 
1918 (1939), 2nd edition (1951) ; In Quest of Empire: The Problem of Col- 
onies (1939) ; Francis the Good, the Education of an Emperor, 1768-1792 
(1949), German edition (1954) ; The World Since 1919 (1954). The pres- 
ent paper was read at the Annual Dinner of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, October 22, 1954. 
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medieval times, when immersing a baby for baptism, kept his 
right arm out of the water so it would remain pagan for fighting! 

My specific topic, modern war and its political aftermath, is 
fairly broad; but it can easily be narrowed: The aftermath of the 
First World War, I believe, was the Second World War; and the 
aftermath of the Second World War may be a Third World War. 

The delegates of the Allied and Associated Powers who met at 
Paris in 1918-1919 to frame a peace settlement after the First 
World War, theoretically had a choice among several alternatives. 
They might have made the treaty with Germany so crushing that 
an early and powerful comeback would have been out of the 
question. Or, had they possessed a superhuman detachment, they 
might have drafted a settlement so conciliatory as to provide little 
basis for a future German movement aimed at violent treaty nulli- 
fication. As it happened, the Allied leaders adopted a middle course. 
They drew up an instrument that was severe enough to make the 
Germans vengeful, and moderate enough to enable the Reich to 
experience a great military revival within twenty years. 

The Germans blamed the Versailles Treaty for many of their 
difficulties that grew out of the war itself, and they promptly 
made efforts to nullify the document. These efforts were made 
easier by the circumstance that France and Great Britain, both 
desirous of maintaining the status quo which they had helped to 
arrange, pursued the same end along divergent paths. As the for- 
mer allies drifted ever farther apart diplomatically, it became the 
easier and safer for Germany to revise the treaty terms unilater- 
ally. This was especially true since the peace settlement had largely 
surrounded Germany with relatively weak neighbors. Versailles 
needed practical and effective Anglo-French codperation in the 
enforcement of most treaty terms and the legal revision of others. 
Instead, there was an individualistic pursuit of diverse foreign 
policies conditioned by the differing internal needs and develop- 
ments of the ex-allies. As a consequence, many of the worst post- 
war Franco-German quarrels developed into Franco-British quar- 
rels, to the obvious advantage of Germany. 

The French, no matter whether the conservatives were in power 
or the leftists, sought with few exceptions to uphold the settle- 
ment of 1919. The Versailles Treaty became for them an object 
of high esteem. It represented to a harassed nation the only tangi- 
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ble guarantee of security. Each concession from its terms was 
looked upon as weakening the whole structure. Its general main- 
tenance came to be regarded as the strongest protection against 
renewed evil from without. To prevent, or at least minimize, 
treaty revision, the French until 1935 gave active and directional 
support to the League of Nations and simultaneously sought mili- 
tary security according to a formula of their own making. 

At League and disarmament-conference meetings, the French 
repeatedly proposed the creation of an international police force. 
They also regularly maintained that their existing state of arma- 
ment was the minimum permissible in light of Germany’s exist- 
ing state of disarmament. Great Britain and other states did not 
agree with these views and so it happened that successive gath- 
erings were devoted chiefly to quibbling. Paris therefore drew 
tight lines of alliance with Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. But, in cementing friendships with these 
countries through political treaties and financial advances, France 
apparently did not realize that each of her allies also represented 
a strategic liability. Every one of these allies was relatively weak 
and surrounded -by numerous past and potential enemies. And 
when the test at last came, when Czechoslovakia needed French 
help in 1938, France found it inadvisable to fulfill her alliance 
pledges. For by that time France had decided to follow the lead of 
Great Britain in appeasing Germany. 

Great Britain had steadfastly refused, from 1919 to 1935, to 
assume any universal commitments for the preservation of peace. 
London believed, at least up to the time of Italy’s attack on Ethi- 
opia, that imperial considerations imposed special duties on the 
British, and that they must retain freedom of action in defense 
matters. And without the support of Great Britain, any plan of 
collective security had little chance of success. 

The British felt safe in the possession of a large fleet and were 
content to rely on French armed might to shield them from any 
land attack. They were interested chiefly in the revival of the 
world trade to which their economy was geared. With the passing 
of years, British business men came to realize that, whereas Ger- 
many had been Great Britain’s chief commercial and naval rival 
before 1914, she had also been one of Britain’s best customers. 
Great Britain therefore not only tolerated but welcomed steps that 
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might assist German economic recovery. Because the continuing 
quarrels over reparation, war debts, Rhineland occupation, arma- 
ments, and boundaries were harmful to the revival of trade, they 
were irritating to London. And so the British, feeling relatively 
secure and anxious to foster world trade, and the French, feel- 
ing worried over the warlike activities east of the Rhine and pre- 
ferring to see Germany weak and disorganized, failed to agree in 
their foreign relations and often acted at cross purposes. 

It was only after the axis had demonstrated its nuisance value 
and after Italy had invaded Ethiopia that British officialdom 
seemed to recognize the danger in Britannia’s unprepared posi- 
tion. And now that Nazi Germany was vigorously nullifying 
treaty terms, the British found that they simply dared not inter- 
pose what could only be inadequate armed resistance. The Cham- 
berlain Government “stalled” and made concessions until such 
time as armament could be procured in sufficient quantity to back 
demands with the necessary force. And the French, unwilling to 
hurt italian feelings in the absence of outright British guarantees 
of help against German aggression, and torn by internal dissension 
occasioned by recent socialistic legislation, followed where the 
British led. The Paris Government, retiring behind the imagined 
impregnability of the Maginot Line, joined the British in appeas- 
ing an aggressive Germany. 

Meanwhile, in Germany, the Weimar Republic had lost its fight 
for existence. From its birth to its death, the German Republic 
had to meet the opposition, often armed, of extremists from both 
the Right and Left. Because it depended on the conservative Army 
to do its fighting and because of its own nationalistic bent, the 
republic dealt more severely with radicals than with reactionaries. 
Because it upheld democratic forms, the republic extended legal 
protection to political extremists who themselves were not both- 
ered by legal niceties. Because of its system of proportional rep- 
resentation, with the consequent presence of more than a score of 
wrangling parties in the Reichstag, the republic found it difficult 
to act with dispatch in time of emergency. The task of the re- 
public was made the harder, finally, by its inability to achieve 
thorough treaty revision; thus it was unable to meet the challenge 
of the extreme nationalists who clamored for ever more interna- 
tional concessions. All these things paved the way for the onward 
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march of Nazism, a march whose tempo was accelerated by the 
great depression. 

Once in power, the Nazis first concentrated on the “codrdina- 
tion” of Germany’s internal life and then embarked upon a vig- 
orous foreign policy. A self-styled “master race” that wished to 
live on a high level had to have inferior races to work for it. 
And, in Nazi opinion, Europe was filled with decrepit peoples 
who must be harnessed to serve the supposedly young master race. 
For the sake of the nuisance value involved, the Nazis flattered 
the Italians to the extent of admitting them temporarily into the 
company of master peoples. 

At first the Nazis proceeded with relative caution, taking only 
one forceful step at a time and following each accomplishment 
with some form of pledge to make this achievement the last of its 
type. But as success followed success with only verbal interference 
from the defenders of the status quo, the Nazis became bolder. 
They saw no point in stopping when it was so easy to go on. Only 
then, when the ultimate European aims of the Nazis became clear 
beyond a doubt, did the British and French realize that danger 
threatened not merely the little states of Central and Eastern 
Europe but the entire Western way of life. 

Although it remained for Hitler to translate the challenge be- 
tween the totalitarian and democratic ways of life into military 
action, it was Mussolini who first formulated that challenge. ““The 
struggle between two worlds,” he exclaimed, “can permit no com- 
promise. Either we or they.” Basically, the distinction between the 
two ideologies lay in their differing conceptions of the position of 
the individual in the state. Under the democratic conception, as 
it was understood in the Western democracies, the individual 
was regarded as the creator and the rightful beneficiary of all 
state activity; he might be interfered with only when his doings 
reacted to the harm of his fellow individuals. The totalitarian con- 
ception was wholly anti-individualistic. 

The dominant powers of the two camps were divided along eco- 
nomic and territorial as well as spiritual lines. The nations which 
upheld the political and territorial status quo were sometimes, in 
oversimplification, labeled the “Haves.” The axis states were the 
“Have-nots.” For reasons of economics, strategy, and prestige 
they demanded additional territory, old and new. In Germany 
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and Japan, moreover, there were the additional incentives of po- 
litical or religious philosophies which contemplated a world revo- 
lution culminating in the final hegemony of the respective “mas- 
ter race.” Those who advocated totalitarian control had confidence 
in the power of a disciplined will to overcome the “spiritually 
weak” democracies. At last, by the end of 1938, following whole- 
sale German treaty repudiations, the democracies, if spiritually 
weak, had begun to show a determination to be militarily strong. 

In summary, then, the war of 1939 grew out of the aftermath 
of the First World War through these circumstances: The dis- 
illusionment and humiliation following military defeat in the First 
World War filled many Germans with a desire for revenge. Then, 
the awkward tactics of the republic, an unhappy policy of alter- 
nating intransigeance and concession on the part of the former 
Allies, and the effects of the world depression brought to power 
in Germany a group whose impelling philosophy it was to es- 
tablish its hegemony over the continent and eventually beyond the 
confines of Europe. Meanwhile the British and the French, both 
intent on maintaining conditions as they were, followed divergent 
international policies. They drifted apart diplomatically at a time 
when, from a realistic point of view, they should have codperated 
to implement by force of arms the system which they had set up 
by force of arms. As time went on, there developed a great game 
of diplomatic bluff, with Germany and Italy on one side and 
Great Britain and France on the other. The Soviet Union sat 
by as an interested observer, leaning now to one side and then 
the other, determined not to be drawn in no matter how the game 
progressed. And when at last one side called the other’s bluff, 
the consequence was the Second World War. 

During this second war, in face of mortal peril from the axis, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States main- 
tained an outward unity that was encouraging to those who looked 
forward to a postwar world of peace. The Messrs. Churchill, 
Stalin, and Roosevelt seemed to like one another personally. The 
respective chiefs of staff appeared to be in major disagreement 
only over the question of the timing of the invasion of France. 
From the many Big Three conferences emerged communiques 
which reflected seeming unanimity on all major points of dis- 
cussion. Sometimes there were indications of French or Chinese 
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displeasure over the triune assumption of world authority. But 
these were regarded as relatively unimportant since the three big- 
gest powers were so obviously dominant in the job of beating 
the common enemy. The optimists were certain that future peace 
would be assured by the continuance, after hostilities ceased, of 
the unity that characterized the difficult war years. 

Disillusion, however, followed close upon victory. Actually, all 
was not harmony even during the war. There was much, albeit 
secret, wrangling at the top level conferences. Often the disagree- 
ments were resolved only through the adoption of policy state- 
ments so broad and general that they could later be given widely 
differing interpretations. And when the time came for imple- 
menting the policies, these widely differing interpretations led to 
dispute and trouble. 

Implementation of the announced policies meant solving the 
critical postwar international problems. The more important of 
these aftermaths, most of them political, included: the disposition 
of the millions of displaced persons moved about by the Nazis; 
the status of millions of refugees from both the axis countries 
and the Soviet Union, with its budding satellites; the economic, 
cultural, and social rehabilitation of Europe and Asia; the capture 
and trial of war criminals, and the process of denazifying and 
“reéducating’’ Central Europe ; the creation of an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the development of democratic institutions in Germany 
and the neighboring areas; the drafting of peace treaties with all 
former enemy states; the question of the atomic bomb and its 
influence on international relations ; reparation; the restoration of 
world trade; territorial readjustments amidst continuing fear, 
rampant nationalistic spirits, and revived or newly aroused yearn- 
ings for hegemony; the clash of traditional rival national am- 
bitions ; the disposition of Italy’s colonies and of the mandates of 
the defunct League of Nations; the problem of how to disarm 
Germany while enabling her to regain her essential position in 
Europe’s general economy; the rising national spirits in Africa 
and Asia; and the rapidly diverging definitions in West and East 
of the concepts of freedom and democracy. The solution of such 
problems was avoided by the Big Three when, under wartime con- 
ditions, they could act in secrecy as virtual dictators. It became 
much more difficult to seek solutions after the war in public de- 
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bate and without the restraints imposed by the life-and-death 
struggle against a common military enemy. 

Arrival at generally acceptable solutions soon was made harder 
by additional complications. There were, at first, clashes between 
several governments-in-exile and the respective local leaders who 
had emerged as heroes from the underground resistance move- 
ments. The division of Germany and Austria into occupation 
zones and the requirement of unanimous agreement among the 
occupying powers where general decisions were involved often 
resulted in stalemate and a consequent worsening of conditions 
needing prompt action. On-the-spot proof that the actual atrocities 
committed under Nazi sponsorship at certain concentration camps 
surpassed in horror many of the stories circulated during the war, 
often and understandably made hot blood take precedence over 
calm judgment. There was a terrible European shortage of coal 
and fertilizer and a war-bequeathed lassitude and lack of will to 
work. In the victorious countries there were strong reactions 
against rationing and other wartime prohibitions and restraints. 
The fiercer and stronger national spirits that emerged from the 
conflict made ludicrous some experts’ earlier talk regarding the 
future unimportance of political boundaries. 

Finally, the situation was made worse by ideological consider- 
ations. Almost everywhere in Europe, but especially in the areas 
closest to and most readily overawed by Moscow, there was a 
movement to the political Left. Poland, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Finland all came 
within the Stalinist orbit. In France and Italy the electorate as a 
whole rejected communism, but the Marxist elements displayed 
strength and did much to hamper reconstruction. In Great Britain, 
the Labor Party, successful in the elections of 1945, embarked 
upon a lusty policy of industrial nationalization. Yet one and all, 
from Bolshevik Moscow to Laborite London, looked to “capi- 
talist” United States for help on generous terms. And so there 
developed differences of opinion in the United States itself— 
among those who wished to help the Reds, those who wished to 
help only the bulwarks against Sovietism, those who wished to 
help entirely on the basis of human needs, and those who were 
disgusted with the “whole mess” and wished to retire into a 
new isolationism. 
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Overshadowing all other postwar international considerations 
was a fundamental disagreement between the United States and 
Great Britain on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on the 
other. The disagreement. went far deeper than any dispute that 
alienated Great Britain and France, or those countries and the 
United States, in the twenty years’ armistice of 1919-1939, 

Out of the mystery that Russia long had been to western minds, 
and out of the welter of propaganda that emanated from Moscow, 
certain Soviet objectives emerged during and after the Second 
World War. The objectives in large measure were Russian rather 
than Bolshevik, but the proselyting character of the Soviet ideol- 
ogy made the situation more threatening to the West than in 
tsarist days. 

As late as 1914, after two centuries of effort, tsarist Russia 
had not yet achieved a goal set for his successors by Peter the 
Great. This goal was the securing of direct access to a number of 
warm-water ports. By the time of the First World War, the em- 
pire’s conquests had brought access to the Baltic Sea, the Black 
Sea, and the Pacific Ocean. But almost ceaseless effort and costly 
wars had failed to bring control of the straits connecting (and 
separating) the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, of the Arabian 
and Iranian areas leading, respectively, to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf, or of the Chinese territories bordering 
the Yellow Sea. Regularly, the “bear who walks like a man” had 
been checked in his attempts to make these gains by one or more 
among Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Japan. Then, following the Bolshevik Revolution and the Paris 
Peace Settlement, Russia lost even some of the territories and 
influence painfully acquired in the years between the reigns of 
Peter I and Nicholas II. 

That diminished, impoverished, and strife-ridden Russia which 
in 1923 became the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics spent the 
ensuing years as a virtual outcast from the family of nations. 
Facing in these early years continuing internal opposition, the 
Soviet leaders simultaneously were keenly aware of the dislike, 
fear, and hatred with which they were regarded abroad. This for- 
eign attitude was largely engendered by the Russians themselves 
—by their dogmatism, their refusal to honor the international 
commitments of their predecessors, their avowed purpose to bring 
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about world revolution and overthrow capitalism, and their un- 
willingness to carry on diplomacy in the generally accepted fash- 
ion. Indeed the rise of fascism, to the west and east of the 
U.S.S.R., was to a considerable degree in direct reaction to com- 
munist activities and propaganda. At any rate, the aloofness of 
the other powers, great and small, in turn developed among Mos- 
cow’s rulers a deep-seated feeling of fear and insecurity. In view 
of the control of the Communist Party over all Russians, it was 
relatively easy for the leaders to imbue the masses with a similar 
sense of insecurity. 

Gradually, with the passing of time, the change in circumstances, 
and concessions on both sides, the Soviet Union was readmitted 
to relatively good standing in the family of nations. Meanwhile, 
through unyielding hardness and successive five-year plans, the 
U.S.S.R. had become internally stronger and had experienced a 
revival of Russian nationalism. Indeed, for a time the Third In- 
ternational or Comintern appeared to have become as much an 
international society for the defense of Holy Russia as an inter- 
national revolutionary body. Playing it cleverly, the Soviets 
emerged during the period of axis-democratic rivalry with virtual 
balance of power. Through temporary cooperation with Nazi 
Germany, and with the loss of blood only in Finland, they util- 
ized the turbulent days of 1939-1940 to reacquire most of the 
territory lost as a consequence of the First World War. 

Finally, after the Nazi invasion of 1941, the Soviet Union sud- 
denly found itself welcomed once more as an ally by its former 
“arch-enemies’—Great Britain, (Free) France, and the United 
States. So affecting was the new happiness that, in May, 1943, 
the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national dissolved the Comintern “as the directing center of the 
international working-class movement.” 

After the suffering of the war years 1941-1945 and after the 
final almost hysterical triumph, no amount of factual proof could 
make the Soviet leaders (and hence the Soviet people) admit that 
the victory had been a codperative affair and not won only by 
Russian might and sacrifices. Riding high yet filled with suspicion, 
pugnaciously exuberant yet cynical, stubborn and unyielding yet 
demanding understanding and concessions on the part of others, 
powerful yet insecure, carrying on wholesale espionage abroad 
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yet loudly denouncing any foreign intelligence activities, the Rus- 
sians seemed to feel that the time at last had come to fulfill the 
desire of centuries. And what was that desire? To expand to east 
and west, to erect satellite buffer states on all fronts, to create a 
new Russian Empire out of the hoped-for ruins of the capitalist 
empires. But by this time Russian Empire meant Soviet Empire, 
with its Bolshevik ideology that advocated boring from within, 
subversion, and violence wherever traditional democracy prevailed. 

Opposing the U.S.S.R. in its efforts to establish hegemony over 
much of Europe and Asia were Great Britain and, especially, be- 
cause of her strength, the United States. Great Britain strove 
wherever possible to retain such influence as she had through cen- 
turies acquired. London understandably had no more desire to 
relinquish authority in the Near East than did Moscow in Estonia 
or Finland or Hungary or Korea. Even the British socialists ob- 
jected to an aggrandizement-bent Moscow’s insistence on the 
wickedness of an ally’s efforts to retain status as a first-rate 
power. Simultaneously the United States, with ideals and with 
power, found it hard to “play ball” with Bolshevism triumphant. 
Having twice within twenty-five years become involved in wars 
of European origin, and having been caught ill prepared in 1941 
because of a traditional dislike of militarism, the United States 
now expressed, through President Truman, a determination to 
insist on the implementation of certain “fundamental principles 
of righteousness and justice.” 

Obviously the ideals and interests of the United States and 
the Soviet Union were in disharmony. Any resolution of the 
differences in calm and reasoned fashion was made the more 
difficult by untruthful communist propaganda, by Soviet stub- 
bornness, and by the fact that a starving, freezing, confused, lassi- 
tude-filled Europe had become the pawn in a battle of titans. Ways 
of doing things which seemed dishonest and tricky to the Amer- 
icans, British, and French were looked upon as merely shrewd 
by the Russians. Similarly, where Westerners regarded com- 
promise as wise and courageous, the Russians looked upon con- 
cessions as signs of weakness and stupidity. 

All this, then—a new host of confusions, contradictions, and 
conflicts—was the legacy of the Second World War. Upon hu- 

manity’s skillful or inept handling of this aftermath depended, 
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respectively, peace or a Third World War. And the handling of 
the legacy might well become the supreme political test of the 
United Nations, in which the Western wartime leaders placed 
their hope for future peace. 

In general summary, finally, the chief aftermaths of modern 
war would seem to be: 

a) an increasingly radical domestic orientation of populations 
in most of the affected areas coupled with a stronger spirit of 
nationality in foreign relations ; 

b) a general economic disturbance growing out of the exigencies 
of both the war and the peace demands of the victors ; 

c) a desire on the part of the defeated powers to upset the 
peace settlement as soon as possible ; 

d) costly disagreement and rivalry among the larger victorious 
powers ; 

e) an apparent need for growing armaments and expanding 
military commitments despite the existence of international peace 
machinery. 

Perhaps, in reappraising the modern situation, we should add 
to the nineteenth-century Clausewitz’s dictum that “war is... a 
continuation of political relations,” the seventeenth-century Dry- 
den’s quip that “peace itself is war in masquerade.” 








UNITED STATES AND PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY FOR TEACHERS: 
THE RESULTS OF A SURVEY 


By J. Cutter ANnpREws* 





AST December, just before classes at our 
A BAI ra ® college were terminated for the Christmas 
(——~ holidays, I sent out a questionnaire, formulated 
GE in conjunction with our Office of Evaluation 
pans Services, to seventy-two Pennsylvania colleges 
ara and universities. The questionnaire was for the 
purpose of eliciting information about the course 
in United States and Pennsylvania History offered by most col- 
leges in this state to meet the state requirement for a teaching 
certificate. Something more than idle curiosity on my part was 
involved. In the process of reévaluating the content of my own 
course in United States and Pennsylvania History, I thought it 
might be helpful to compare what we were doing at Pennsylvania 
College for Women with what was being done at the other Penn- 
sylvania institutions of higher learning. 











The response to my questionnaire was even more satisfying than 
[ had expected. My original request for information, addressed to 
History Department chairmen, and a follow-up letter a few weeks 
later netted a total of fifty-eight replies, almost exactly eighty per 
cent of the number of questionnaires originally sent out. A 
very large number of the institutions replying took considerable 
pains to supply informing data. And no less than three persons 
replying to the questionnaire, all of them members of our Associa- 
tion, expressed interest in my presenting a report of my findings 


*Dr. J. Cutler Andrews is the author of Pittsburgh’s Post-Gasette, “The 
First Newspaper West of the Alleghenies’ (Boston, 1936) and The North 
Reports the Civil War (forthcoming). He has taught United States and 
Pennsylvania History continuously since 1947 at Pennsylvania College for 
Women, where he is Professor of History and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History. The present paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, October 23, 1954. 
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at the next annual meeting of the Association. The fact that one 
of these three men was the program chairman for this meeting may 
throw some light on the reason why I am here today to fill this 
spot on the program. 

It might be well, before entering upon the results of the survey, 
for me to review briefly the circumstances under which the United 
States and Pennsylvania history requirement for teachers was set 
up. Following an analysis of some 319 questionnaires distributed 
in 1942 among county and district superintendents, presidents of 
colleges and universities, and others interested in the field of teacher 
training, the Pennsylvania State Council of Education met on 
December 4 of that year. At this meeting the Council decided that, 
after September 1, 1943, all applicants for permanent teaching 
certificates in Pennsylvania must have completed a basic course in 
the History of the United States and Pennsylvania. It was further 
stipulated that by September 1, 1944, all applicants for certificates, 
either provisional or permanent, must have completed such a course. 
It may be of interest to note that the regulation did not indicate 
the number of semester hours to be allotted to the above course, 
nor did it specify content otherwise than by saying that this should 
be a basic course in the field set forth in the requirement. Course 
content in general and the amount of time to be allocated to the 
course were left to the discretion of the various institutions in 
which the course was to be offered. 

To some instructors, including your speaker of this morning, 
the phraseology of the Council’s regulation, as far as it related 
to “the history of the United States and Pennsylvania,” proved 
mildly confusing. The confusion arose not simply from the problem 
of how the history of state and nation were to be treated in rela- 
tionship to each other in the same course. There was the further 
humorous implication, which, I am sure, the Council never intended, 
that in some mysterious way Pennsylvania had managed to leave 
the Union without provoking a Civil War and was now on a plane 
of sovereign equality with the government of the other forty-seven 
states ! 

What factors had contributed to the decision of the State Council 
of Education to introduce this requirement? To some extent, no 
doubt, the decision was a product of the World War II atmosphere. 
In 1942 patriotic, civic, and educational groups were expressing 
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lively interest in promoting a better understanding of the history 
of our nation.’ In the Pennsylvania state platform of one of the two 
major parties that year was a plank calling for the enactment of 
legislation requiring the teaching of American history and the 
principles of the American form of government in all schools, col- 
leges, and universities of the commonwealth.* Nonetheless the de- 
cision of the State Council to require a course in United States and 
Pennsylvania history for teachers does not appear to have been 
the result of pressure from any Pennsylvania organizations, polit- 
ical or otherwise. To quote from a letter of recent date from a 
man who has been prominently identified with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for a number of years: 


I think it was the general conclusion of professional 
leaders and many lay people that it seemed reasonable to 
suggest that everyone who took part in the education of 
children in the public schools should have some back- 
ground of the history of the United States and of Penn- 
sylvania. This feeling grew out of the fact that the purpose 
of the American Public Schools is primarily to perpetuate 
the American Way of Life and to do this intelligently, it 
seemed logical that all teachers, irrespective of their fields 
or activities, should know something of the historical 
background out of which the present developed. Pennsyl- 
vania was one of the first States to write such a regulation 
in its certification pattern.® 


Perhaps also the Council was taking cognizance of the fact that, 
although “the history of the United States and of Pennsylvania” 
was a required subject in every elementary public and private school 
in Pennsylvania, the teachers who taught this subject were not 
required to have any college preparation in this field other than 
a course in the history of the United States before 1865. 


*R. W. Cordier, “American History in Schools,” Pennsylvania School 
Journal (October, 1943), pp. 43, 58. See also S. E. Slick, “The Social Studies 
in Pennsylvania: A Challenge,” Pennsylvania History (October, 1940), pp. 
257-263. 

* Pennsylvania School Journal (October, 1942), p. 44. 

*From a letter to the writer from Henry Klonower, Director of Teacher 
Education and Certification, dated September 13, 1954. For data on the cur- 
rent history requirements for teachers in other states, see R. C. Woellner and 
M. A. Wood, Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Counselors, Li- 
brarians, and Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
Junior Colleges, eighteenth edition (Chicago, 1954). 
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So much for the background of the United States and Pennsyl- 
vania history requirement. Now for the results of my survey. 

The recipients of the questionnaire which I sent out were re- 
quested to give answers to the following twelve questions: 

1. Do you offer a course in United States and Pennsylvania 
History to satisfy the state requirement for a teaching certificate? 

2. Is this course the same course that you offer as a survey course 
in United States History for other (non-teacher) students? 

3. What is the general scope and subject matter of your course 
in United States and Pennsylvania History ? 

4. How is the class mainly taught (i.e., by lecture or by class 
discussion ) ? 

5. What textbook do you use in your course in United States 
and Pennsylvania History? 

6. What type of collateral reading do you assign in this course? 

7. Do you ask your students to write a term paper or one or 
more short reports based on outside reading ? 

8. Are visual materials other than maps (films, slides, illustra- 
tions, etc.) used to any great extent? 

9. Are field trips to historic museums or sites utilized? 

10. Do you use any method of presenting this course which you 
feel is unusual ? 

11. Do you believe that any changes are advisable in your present 
course in United States and Pennsylvania History? 

12. Are you interested in having the results of this survey sent 
to you after they have been collated? 

Only three of the fifty-eight colleges replying to the question- 
naire—Bryn Mawr, the Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute, and 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning in Philadelphia 
—indicated that they did not have such a course in their curric- 
ulum. Of the fifty-five schools signifying that they did offer such 
a course, thirty replied that this was the same course as the survey 
in United States history provided for other non-teacher students ; 
thirteen replied that it was not the same; and one institution, a 
large university, stated that sometimes it was and sometimes it 
wasn't, depending on which members of their staff taught the 
course. The eleven teachers colleges replying to the questionnaire 
were omitted from this tabulation, since they do not have any 
non-teacher students. 
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In answer to the question, “What is the general scope and sub- 
ject matter of your course in United States and Pennsylvania 
History?” thirty-one colleges signified that they met the certi- 
fication requirement with a two-semester six hour course in United 
States History in which Pennsylvania history was emphasized. 
Twelve colleges offered the same type of course as the above for 
one rather than for two semesters. Ten colleges offered some other 
kind of course to meet the requirement, the difference in most cases 
being in the amount of credits offered, the time span covered, and 
the way in which the treatment of the areas of national and state 
history were balanced. Dickinson College, for example, gives a 
one-semester three-hour course in United States History from 
1789 to the present, followed by a one-semester three-hour course 
in the History of Pennsylvania. Duquesne University offers a two- 
semester four-hour course in United States History in which 
Pennsylvania history is emphasized. At Gettysburg College, the 
first semester and one-third of the second semester is devoted to 
a survey of United States history. The remaining two-thirds of 
the second semester surveys the field of Pennsylvania history. The 
course gives four hours credit for United States history and two 
credits for Pennsylvania history. History majors at Gettysburg 
have to take six hours of United States history and two hours of 
Pennsylvania history in order to qualify to teach. In most of the 
teachers colleges the standard course pattern seems to be sub- 
stantially the same as that of the other colleges covered in the 
survey, i.e., a two-semester six-hour course in United States His- 
tory in which the Pennsylvania theme is emphasized. One in- 
structor, however, from a teachers college where such a course is 
given made the comment: 


. . in my opinion, this is not satisfactory. In our teacher 
training schools there should be, at least, a two-hour 
course in Pennsylvania History. Why the Department 
of Instruction appears to be remiss in this matter I’ll never 
know. I have been fighting for proper emphasis for at 
least 12 or 13 years vs. the same opposition ! 


As to how the course is mainly taught, a combination of lecture 
and class discussion seems to be the most popular method. Twenty- 
one schools indicated, however, that they used the lecture method 
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exclusively. Both the University of Pennsylvania and Westminster 
College make use of two hours lecture and one hour quiz and dis- 
cussion each week. At State Teachers College, Mansfield, Penn- 
sylvania, which utilizes a combination of lecture and class dis- 
cussion, the course is mainly taught, one gathers, by panels and 
the use of something called “group dynamics.” 

No less than fourteen different textbooks, coupled in some in- 
stances with a collection of documents, are utilized at the fifty- 
five colleges offering this course. John D, Hicks’ Federal Union 
and American Nation has a good lead over its competitors, with 
Morison and Commager running second. Dunaway’s History of 
Pennsylvania serves as the textbook in five schools. In three 
institutions the course appears to be taught without the aid of 
a textbook. 

Evidently there is considerable variety in the type and amount 
of collateral reading assigned to students in this course in the 
various institutions covered in the survey. The typical formula 
is some combination of readings in general books on United States 
history, Pennsylvania history, United States biography, Pennsyl- 
vania biography, and documentary material. About one-third of the 
institutions replying to this question make use of documents and 
other printed primary source material, with several institutions— 
the University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny College, and Cedar 
Crest among them—limiting their collateral reading to that category 
of material. Members of this Association may be interested to learn 
that a limited use is made of scholarly journals in the Pennsylvania 
history field, among them our own quarterly journal, PENNsyYL- 
vANIA History, which three institutions mentioned as being used 
for outside reading in their United States and Pennsylvania History 
course. 

The answers to question 7 were about evenly divided, with 
slightly more instructors assigning short reports than term papers. 
Whereas ten instructors indicated that they used both, fourteen 
made use of neither. There was no indication what these term 
papers were about other than the statement appearing in the ques- 
tionnaire returned by Rosemont College to the effect that a paper 
on “Education in Pennsylvania” was required of all students. In 
four institutions, students are called upon to give oral rather than 
written reports. 
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From the data furnished in answer to the next question it ap- 
pears that visual materials other than maps are not utilized to 
any great extent in this course. Only ten of the fifty-five schools 
offering the United States and Pennsylvania History course are 
making use of such visual materials, five of the ten being state 
teachers colleges. One institution gave “lack of time” as its reason 
for not availing itself of visual materials. Said another, “Few suit- 
able ones are available.” Still a third limitation was suggested by 
the answer (to the question what materials were used), “Films— 
when funds are available.” 


In twenty-one instances, roughly forty per cent of the total num- 
ber, the replies to question No. 9 made clear that field trips to 
historic museums or sites were being utilized to a limited degree. 
Twenty-eight instructors indicated that they made no use of field 
trips for this course. On six questionnaires this question was not 
answered. Again the time element appeared to be an adverse 
factor in relation to such trips. Lycoming College, whose students 
visit Gettysburg once each year, is the only school replying to the 
questionnaire that goes outside its immediate locality for an his- 
torical field trip. 


Of particular interest to me were the answers to the question, 
“Do you use any method of presenting this course which you feel 
is unusual?” No less than sixteen instructors gave affirmative 
replies, ranging all the way from the somewhat cryptic notation, 
“make it interesting and keep it full of interest,” to the other end 
of a wide spread of topics including the unit method of teaching, 
the use of map tests, critical thought questions to help students 
evaluate history, panel discussions, oral reports, and close integra- 
tion of United States and Pennsylvania History. At Lebanon 
Valley College a pamphlet entitled, “Suggestions for the Study of 
History,” has been prepared for distribution to each student. At 
Carnegie Tech the instructor in charge of the course says: 


I have attempted to develop an acquaintance with basic 
library materials such as: the Book Review Digest, the 
Dictionary of American Biography, the Directory of 
American Scholars, Who’s Who, and the various guides 
and bibliographies. This was accomplished by definite 
assignments accomplished on 3 x 5 cards. 
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Still another instructor commented : 


The only thing that might be unusual is the insistence 
of the Dept. that students present their reading reports 
according to a standard, correct form, giving full infor- 
mation re. books (publisher, place, dates) with proper 
indentations as in biblio. form. Practice throughout the 
semester helps to make perfect in this respect. 


At Clarion State Teachers College the need and significance of the 
United Nations is stressed in the twentieth-century portion of the 
course. “We have made,” the instructor goes on to say, “with a 
bus load of students each time . . . seven (7) trips to New York 
to see and hear the United Nations organization in action. I be- 
lieve we hold a state record in this type of project.” 

Roughly twenty-five per cent of the instructors who answered 
this questionnaire signified that they were satisfied with their 
course as it stands. At least a half dozen different types of changes 
were deemed advisable by the other seventy-five per cent. In two 
institutions some interest was evinced in the introduction of the 
problem method. In still another institution where the problem 
method is currently used, the instructor was considering the 
abandonment of problem materials, interesting though he found 
them to be, “because of the vast amount of material to be covered 
if United States and Pennsylvania history are taught in one se- 
mester.” In general there seemed to be the feeling that the amount 
of time allotted to this course was insufficient to treat both United 
States and Pennsylvania history adequately. In some quarters 
there was a disposition to question the advisability of combining the 
two. One man doubted that state history as such had any great 
significance, “especially after 1789,” and still another made the 
bald statement, “I believe the narrow specialization in Pennsyl- 
vania is misleading and a form of provincialism undesirable in 
modern college education.” At the opposite pole from this last 
opinion was the statement made by an instructor at one of the 
teachers colleges, “It is the feeling of several of us that we should 
revive the separate one-semester course in Pennsylvania History.” 
Other changes which were stressed as being desirable were: 1. shift- 
ing the course from the junior year to an earlier spot in the col- 
lege curriculum ; 2. modifying the lecture approach to permit more 
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discussion of underlying themes and ideas; 3. more extensive use 
of documents, films, field trips, and the like ; 4. attempts to integrate 
Pennsylvania history more successfully with United States history. 
Dr. Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh was of the opinion 
that the course should be entitled “Pennsylvania in the History 
of the United States.” 

Of all the questions asked in the survey the broadest area of 
agreement was reached on the last question, “Are you interested 
in having the results of this survey . . . sent to you after they have 
been collated?” Of the fifty-five answers to this question received 
from institutions offering this course exactly fifty-two were in 
the affirmative. 

In conclusion I should like to venture a few ideas of my own 
with respect to United States and Pennsylvania history for teach- 
ers. In the first place, is there need to reévaluate the state re- 
quirement? As it now stands, the State Department of Public 
Instruction requires only two credit hours of history for certifica- 
tion, and as to the content of those two hours the only limitation 
is that they shall add up to a basic course in American history. 
This was further defined, only a little more than a year ago, by 
the Assistant Director of Teacher Education and Certification in 
the following terms: 


It is not necessary that a teacher complete a separate 
course in the History of Pennsylvania. We assume that 
a course in American History will give some attention 
to the contributions of Pennsylvania. We wish to note 
that the completion of a course in Pennsylvania History 
alone does not fully meet the requirement of a basic 
course in the History of the United States.* 


If this two-hour minimum requirement represented the maximum 
amount of time allotted to this course in common practice, then I 
would say that by all means the number of credit hours required 
by the state should be increased to somewhere between three and 
six hours. Perhaps this Association should go on record as sup- 
porting such an increase anyway, for I should not be very much 
surprised to find that lack of precise information as to what the 


“From a letter addressed to Mr. Harry M. Tinkcom of Temple University 
from Stanley A. Wengert, dated July 7, 1953. 
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state requires is in many instances explanatory of the fact that a 
great many schools still set aside three to six hours for the com- 
pletion of this requirement. And as knowledge of how little the 
state demands along this line becomes more widely known, two- 
hour courses tailored to meet this modest requirement may be 
expected to become more common. 

Furthermore, should the lack of interest on the part of the 
Department of Public Instruction in stressing the importance of 
Pennsylvania history for teachers be a matter of concern to this 
Association? Apparently a sizable portion of the instructors an- 
swering this questionnaire think so, and I am inclined to concur. 
It is true that most of our prospective teachers have had a course 
in Pennsylvania history at the elementary school or ninth grade 
level, but no one could seriously argue that such a course by itself 
would give adequate training in the field of Pennsylvania history 
for some one who is expected to teach it to public school children. 

This leads me to a second (perhaps more accurately described 
as a third) conclusion. If it is still important that Pennsylvania 
history be emphasized in this course, there would appear to be a 
need for a new kind of textbook integrating United States and 
Pennsylvania history somewhat as John B. Rae and Thomas 
Mahoney attempt to do with respect to United States and World 
History in their textbook, The United States in World History. 
To judge from the results of the questionnaire I sent out, there 
also appears to be a demand for a new college text in the Penn- 
sylvania history field, something brief and readable to supplement 
the standard United States history text. 

I should like also to cast my vote along with those who ex- 
pressed a desire for a more extensive use of films, recordings, 
slides, and other visual materials which tend to enrich course con- 
tent. I am using roughly a dozen films in my United States and 
Pennsylvania History course this year, most of them drawn from 
our own film library at Pennsylvania College for Women. Sam- 
ple titles, in case you are interested, are: “The Age of Ex- 
ploration and Discovery”; “Eighteenth Century Life in Colonial 
Williamsburg” ; “Driven Westward,” a condensation of an excel- 
lent Hollywood film portraying the migration of the Mormons 
to Utah in the 1840’s; and “War Comes to America,” which is 
something more than an excellent film relating to World War II. 
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Within the limits of fifty-five minutes this last presents, under 
Frank Capra’s expert direction, a documentary history of the 
United States in which nearly every important historical document 
receives attention. 

The chief lack in film materials for this course is in the field 
of Pennsylvania history. To the best of my knowledge, there is— 
and I regret to say this—no good film on the history of this com- 
monwealth available for classroom use. One of the state govern- 
ment agencies in Harrisburg has a film entitled “Historic Phila- 
delphia,” produced under the aegis of the Breyer Ice Cream Com- 
pany, which I showed to my class last year. The idea back of the 
film is a good one, but unfortunately the film devotes much greater 
attention to, and does a better job of describing, the techniques of 
ice cream making than the historic sites and the historic past of 
the city of William Penn, David Rittenhouse, and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

We were told at the last meeting of this Association that it 
would cost no less than twenty thousand dollars to produce a 
good film on Historic Pennsylvania of thirty-minute, or perhaps 
it was twenty-minute, length. This may very well be an accurate 
figure based, I assume, on estimates supplied by commercial firms 
which are interested in making a profit. It seems to me, however, 
that this figure might be reduced considerably by enlisting the 
services of some of the amateur photographers among our mem- 
bers, in particular those who go in for movie photography as a 
hobby. It seems to me also that the fifty-odd schools offering the 
United States and Pennsylvania History course in this state might 
be willing to underwrite, at say, from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars apiece, a large part of the cost of making such a film. Per- 
haps the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission might 
be willing to help out, and conceivably some Ford Foundation 
money might be obtained, in view of the possibilities of such a film 
for educational television use. It would please me no little to see 
some member of this Association propose a resolution requesting 
our new President to appoint a committee to explore the ways and 
means of producing such a film. In fact, I would be willing, even 
happy, to serve on such a committee. 

Should not, as suggested in the survey, a greater use of field 
trips be made in this course? I know full well the objections and 
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the difficulties which this suggestion will evoke, revolving around 
the problems of time and expense. On the other hand, Pennsylvania 
literally abounds in historic sites distributed in such way as to be 
accessible to almost all of our colleges, historic sites which help 
to give our students a richer understanding of our state and na- 
tional history. My own students have already visited, earlier this 
fall, the restoration of Fort Necessity at Uniontown and the site 
of Braddock’s grave nearby. Next spring we plan to visit Old 
Economy at Ambridge. We use student and school cars for these 
trips, and if carefully planned in advance they do not necessarily 
involve an expenditure of class time. 

Apart from the matter of field trips, may I express the con- 
viction that when the projected Dictionary of Pennsylvania 
Biography and the projected large-scale history of our common- 
wealth are completed, whether in the near future or some years 
hence, the Pennsylvania materials for this course will be im- 
measurably enriched. 

In a sense the questionnaire I sent out last December has af- 
forded only a partial view of the training of teachers in the field 
of United States and Pennsylvania history. A second question- 
naire of somewhat different type circulated among the prospective 
teachers taking this course in the various colleges might have 
afforded some new angles, as well as some additional points of 
view. I am convinced, however, on the basis of the information 
brought to light by this survey that, however varied the interpreta- 
tion of this requirement and however varied the methods used to 
implement it, good teaching is being done in this area. I am also: 
convinced that the potentialities for good teaching in this field are’ 
illimitable, if an adequate amount of time and materials are af-! 
forded, and that the responsibilities for acquainting our public 
school teachers with the richer meanings of United States and 
Pennsylvania history on the college level constitute one of the; 
greatest challenges that we as teachers face. 








THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By Rosert K. Murray, Secretary 





HE twenty-third annual meeting of the 
\) Pennsylvania Historical Association opened 
with a luncheon on Friday, October 22, 1954, 

in the Dining Hall Annex, Indiana State Teach- 
y)] ers College, Indiana, Pa. Following an excellent 

iin meal at which seventy members and guests were 
present, Mr. Gilbert Parnell, President of the 
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Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County, welcomed 
the Association on behalf of his organization and then introduced 
Dr. Willis Pratt, President of the Indiana State Teachers College, 
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who, in turn, graciously extended to the Association the hospitality 
and facilities of that institution. Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., President 
of the Association, acknowledged these kind words of welcome, 
and remarked that this was the first time the annual meeting of 
the Association had been sponsored by a state teachers college. 
Speaking on behalf of the whole Association, Dr. Russ added the 
hope that the present occasion would serve as a prelude to further 
such invitations and codperation. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon session was Dr. Whitfield 
J. Bell, Jr., formerly of Dickinson College and now Assistant 
Editor of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin, who spoke on the 
subject, “Franklin Papers Relative to Pennsylvania.” Dr. Bell 
surveyed the history and organization of the Franklin Papers 
project to date, and described the tremendous work involved in 
tracking down Franklin’s personal papers, manuscripts, and private 
correspondence. The speaker indicated there are perhaps thirty 
thousand Franklin pieces extant, the bulk of which will be col- 
lected and compiled by the editorial staff over the next ten to 
fifteen years. Of this number thirteen thousand pieces are already 
in the hands of the American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia, while another three thousand are on deposit in the Library 
of Congress. 

The Friday afternoon session convened at 2:30 o'clock in the 
Keith School Demonstration Room. Dr. Alfred P. James, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the Department of History, University of Pitts- 
burgh, presided as chairman and introduced the two program 
speakers. The first was Dr. William Toth, Professor of History, 
Franklin and Marshall College; the second was Dr. Dwight 
Guthrie, Professor of Religion, Grove City College. 

In his paper, “The Ministry in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Early Pennsylvania,” Dr. Toth evaluated the success 
of this ministry by concentrating on the personalities and activities 
of a selected number of Evangelical and Reformed ministers in 
early Pennsylvania. After exploding the twin myths that such men 
were ministerial vagabonds whose morals were lax and that they 
operated under the handicap of poor church organization, the 
speaker asserted that their success and that of their church was 
truly remarkable by the close of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Guthrie reached a similar conclusion with respect to the 
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Presbyterian Church and its ministry. In his paper, “The Ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church of Early Western Pennsylvania,” Dr. 
Guthrie traced the activities of the Scotch-Irish ministry in western 
Pennsylvania from its meager beginnings at Fort Pitt, through its 
frontier missionary endeavors, to final resident ministerial status. 
Of particular importance to this growth were the efforts of such 
early ministers as McMillan, Dodd, and Smith, who made the 
western frontier ring with their denunciations of the Devil and 
their exhortations to the brethren to shun the pitfalls of sin. 

At 4:15 o’clock the Friday afternoon session adjourned to the 
Reception Lounge of John Sutton Hall, where an informal tea and 
coffee hour was held. 
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FRONT OF JOHN SUTTON HALL 
on the campus of the State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa. 


The Annual Dinner meeting of the Association convened at 6:30 
o'clock at the Indiana Country Club. The ninety-six persons in 
attendance were privileged to hear Dr. Walter C. Langsam, Presi- 
dent of Gettysburg College, speak on the subject, “The Political 
Aftermath of Modern War.” Dr. Langsam, who is an authority in 
the field of Modern Europe, showed how “disagreements and rival- 
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ries among the larger victorious powers” after the First World War 
prepared the way for another major conflict. The speaker then 
proceeded to analyze the situation following World War II, show- 
ing that upon humanity’s skill in handling the “new host of con- 
fusions, contradictions, and conflicts’’ which the Second World 
War left us as a legacy, depends peace or a Third World War. 

On Saturday morning the convention reassembled at 9 o’clock 
in the Fisher Auditorium for the annual business meeting. The 
following action was taken: Dr. Philip S. Klein was elected presi- 
dent, to serve from 1954 to 1957; Dr. James A. Barnes was elected 
vice-president, to serve from 1954 to 1957; Mr. Ross Pier Wright 
was reélected treasurer, to serve from 1954 to 1957; Dr. Robert 
K. Murray was reélected secretary, to serve from 1954 to 1957; 
Messrs. Melville Boyer, Homer Rosenberger, Richard Williams, 
2nd, and Stanton Belfour were elected to the Council to serve 
from 1954 to 1957; Mr. Wallace F. Workmaster was elected to 
the Council to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Klein to 1956. The 
Treasurer reported on the financial status of the Association, and 
the Secretary reported on the membership, which this past year 
has reached the 1,300 mark. The Special Publications Committee 
reported that the Miller pamphlet on oil was in print and on sale 
and that the Bining manuscript on iron and steel and the Billinger 
manuscript on coal were now in the printer’s hands. Dr. Wallace 
reported for the magazine, announcing that Dr. Russell J. Ferguson 
had replaced Dr. J. Cutler Andrews as Book Review Editor. Dr. 
James reported resolutions of thanks to our hosts, to the program 
and local arrangement committees, and to the various speakers 
who had made the convention a success. Finally, it was agreed to 
accept the invitation of Lafayette College to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the Association at Easton in 1955. The precise date for this 
meeting was to be set by the Council. 

The Saturday morning session followed the business meeting. 
Dr. Ralph E. Heiges, Dean of Instruction at the Indiana State 
Teachers College, acted as chairman and introduced Dr. J. Cut- 
ler Andrews, Professor of History, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, who delivered a paper entitled “United States and Penn- 
sylvania History for Teachers.” This paper was based on fifty-eight 
replies to a questionnaire sent to some seventy-two Pennsylvania 
colleges and universities concerning the manner in which they ful- 
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filled for prospective teachers the state certification requirement of 
a course in United States and Pennsylvania History. Of the fifty- 
eight institutions which replied, thirty said the same course in 
American history offered to general students was also given to 
prospective teachers as fulfillment of the above requirement. 
Thirteen answered that they offered a separate course for this 
purpose. Further, the majority indicated that such a course, or 
courses, included six or more semester credits of work; only 
twelve institutions required three credits or less. Among the fifty- 
eight institutions which replied, more than fourteen different text- 
books are used, with most colleges requiring collateral readings in 
addition to the text. Only a very limited use was being made 
of audio-visual aids. 

In conclusion, Dr. Andrews made three main suggestions: 1. 
There is need to reéxamine the state requirement with respect to 
United States and Pennsylvania history for certification. 2. The 
lack of emphasis on Pennsylvania history which the survey showed 
should somehow be reversed. 3. There is need of a better textbook 
for this course, as well as of more audio-visual aids. 

Three discussants then stepped forward to analyze Dr. Cutler's 
conclusions. The first was Dr. Philip Klein, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of History, Pennsylvania State University, who claimed that 
any attempt to weld United States history and Pennsylvania his- 
tory into the same course was illogical; that it represented un- 
sound history because distortion would inevitably result ; and that 
it was unsound pedagogically because of the lack of time: coverage 
would be too spotty to do justice to the material, and student con- 
fusion would follow. 

The second discussant was Mr. Melville Boyer, Head of the 
Social Studies Department of the Allentown High School and 
part-time Lecturer in History at Cedar Crest College, who dif- 
fered with Dr. Klein’s observations. On the basis of his own 
experience, Mr. Boyer maintained that it was possible to teach 
United States history and Pennsylvania history together in the 
same course by inter-relating the one with the other. Collateral 
readings could be used, contended Mr. Boyer, which served the 
dual purpose of shedding light on both Pennsylvania history and 
American history (e.g., the Pennsylvania Lives series). Mr. Boyer 
claimed that this did not result in “too much in the pot,” and that 
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it was not damaging to instructor, student, or subject matter to 
mix up the various ingredients. The speaker concluded that we 
have a “selling’’ job to do in local history, and that it can best be 
done within the national framework of history. 

The last discussant, Dr. Abram Foster, Millersville State Teach- 
ers College, took a middle position. He expressed the belief that 
the name of the course designed to satisfy the teacher certification 
requirement in United States and Pennsylvania History ought to 
be standardized in all the state’s educational institutions and that 
some agreement should be reached on the minimum number of 
semester hours required. He also suggested that a better text 
should be found than those currently used in this course. But, 
while admitting that the disadvantages of the course as now taught 
by most institutions offset the advantages, he believed Pennsyl- 
vania and American history could be handled adequately and 
simultaneously in the same course. 

The last session of the twenty-third annual meeting began at 
12:30 p.m. with a luncheon in the College Dining Hall Annex. 
Presiding was Dr. John Oliver, Professor Emeritus and former 
Chairman of the Department of History, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and presently Chairman of the Pittsburgh Point Park 
Commission. After a splendid lunch, he introduced Mr. Stanton 
Belfour, Executive Director of the Pittsburgh Foundation and 
a member of the Point Park Commission, who spoke on the topic, 
“A Decade of Bi-Centennials in the History of Western Penn- 
sylvania.” Mr. Belfour gave a brief survey of the historical eras 
in western Pennsylvania, concentrating on those events which will 
be celebrated in the Pittsburgh area during the decade of the 
1950’s. The high point of these celebrations will be the bi-centen- 
nial celebration commemorating the capture of Ft. Duquesne by 
General Forbes in 1758. 

The speaker then described the work being done by the Point 
Park Commission to give Pittsburgh a “front yard.” Nothing will 
be placed in this park at the confluence of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny Rivers which does not pre-date 1800. Two bastions of 
old Fort Pitt are being restored. One will serve as a museum 
for artifacts and house a full model of the original fort. 

Mr. Belfour concluded his remarks by pointing out that such 
restoration projects and celebrations of important local historical 
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events long passed does something to the people of any area or 
city. They seem to take more pride in their local heritage, their 
nation, and themselves. They acquire a certain esprit de corps. 
And history suddenly becomes meaningful for them. If for no 
other reasons than these, the restoration and maintenance of local 
shrines is extremely important. 

The session adjourned after a few brief closing remarks by 
Dr. Oliver, and members and guests departed in the brilliant sun- 
light of a mild and beautiful Saturday afternoon. 

Thus ended the twenty-third annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. 
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A CENTURY OF INDUSTRY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Dr. SyLvester K. Stevens, State Historian 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE history of industrial enterprise in Pennsylvania, and in 
gyre nation, during the last one hundred years is associated in- 
timately and inseparably with the story of technology and the 
machine. It is almost trite today to say that the past century has 
been the age of the machine. Back of the machine have been sci- 
ence, invention, engineering, and technological training. It is all a 
closely integrated process and no one advance or improvement is 
totally unrelated to the other. 

Pennsylvania in 1850 already was in the stages of a complete 
revolution in its industrial development. The revolution already 
in process was to provide foundations for the later and rapid 
emergence of the Keystone State as one of the nation’s titans of 
industry. A bit of background is necessary to appreciate the 1850 
setting. Pennsylvania, like all of its sister colonies and states, was 
characterized by what may be termed a colonial economy until 
the end of the American Revolution. A colonial economy is de- 
pendent upon foreign trade and the export of a limited number 
of products of the farm and forest. From this trade develops the 
supply of free capital available for general use. Lacking much 
capital, the greater part of the economy is one of barter and self- 
subsistence. Philadelphia, as the major colonial seaport of the 
18th century, was the hub of Pennsylvania’s early economic de- 
velopment. 

Three things helped shake Pennsylvania loose from the founda- 
tions of a colonial economy. One was her early supremacy in 
the manufacture of iron. While the iron industry did not take 
root in Penn’s province until about 1720, within three decades 
Pennsylvania was the leading producer. The iron industry was 


* The basic conclusions and facts in this study are drawn from the author's 
larger work Pennsylvania, Titan of Industry (N. Y., 1948). 
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“OLD IRONSIDES” 
Pioneer locomotive of Philadelphia, built by Matthias Baldwin. 


Courtesy Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 


America’s first larger scale type of industrial enterprise, demand- 
ing more capital and more technical processes than were common 
to most industry of the time. A second factor in Pennsylvania’s 
emergence from a colonial economy was the importance of Phila- 
delphia commerce. This produced an early development of the 
surplus capital available for investment in other types of enter- 
prise, especially in industry. Yet a third influence making for a 
more speedy transformation of the Pennsylvania economy was 
the rapidity of population growth and its expansion into the in- 
terior. Penn’s policies of religious toleration combined with other 
things to lead more people to come to colonial Pennsylvania than 
to any other single colony. An abundance of land at reasonable 
prices encouraged rapid growth of interior settlement. This meant 
that in Pennsylvania internal trade early began to compcte with 
foreign trade in importance, and a general stimulation to eco- 
nomic growth was provided. 
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As I have pointed out in my work, Pennsylvania, Titan of 
Industry, it seems to me that our commonwealth may well claim 
to have been the mother of the industrial revolution. The first 
joint-stock company for textile manufacturers was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1775 as The United Company of Philadelphia 
for Promoting American Manufacturers. It was headed by Sam- 
uel Wetherill and its “factory” was situated on the southwest 
corner of Ninth and Market Streets. It operated for two years, 
when it was closed by the British occupation. In 1778 it was re- 
organized as the Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement of 
Manufacturers and the Useful Arts, with Wetherill and Tench 
Coxe as the principals. It soon had four jennies with over two 
hundred spindles, a carding machine, and twenty-six power looms 
in one central factory, and was manufacturing cloth by thousands 
of yards. It was the offer by this society of prizes for new proc- 
esses and machinery which originally attracted Samuel Slater to 
leave England for America. Arriving at New York and intending 
to come to Philadelphia, Slater learned of the enterprise of Moses 
Brown in Providence, Rhode Island, and was attracted there. 
Brown’s factory is often acclaimed as the birthplace of the in- 
dustrial revolution in America, but it should be clear that earlier 
evidences of factory enterprise in textile manufacturing can be 
observed at Philadelphia. 

The economic power of Pennsylvania developed with tremen- 
dous impetus from the end of the Revolution to 1850. For all but 
a decade of the period it was the leading agricultural state in the 
union. This may seem to have little bearing on industry, but it 
has much to do with the growth of manufacturing. In the first 
place, the wealth coming from the disposal of Pennsylvania wheat, 
livestock, and other farm products provided part of the market 
for manufactures. It helped Pennsylvania farmers to break away 
from a self-subsistence economy and become full partners in a 
developing economy. In the second place, much of the early growth 
of manufactures was based upon processing products of the land, 
such as grains and timber. By 1820 the milling industry had be- 
come the most important in the state, as measured by the dollar 
value of the product. As late as 1870 Pennsylvania was the second 
state in the union in milling. The milling industry was one of the 
first to experience technological change, thanks largely to the 
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MODERN HIGH-SPEED ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


Courtesy Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 


genius of Oliver Lvans. The whole milling industry was revo- 
lutionized by Evans. In 1785 he perfected a completely mechanical 
mill with elevators, hoppers, drill, and descenders. And all were 
power driven. In 1795 Evans published his famous book, The 
Young Mill-Wright and Milier’s Guide, which became the stand- 
ard guide to milling operations for a generation or more. 

The important leather industry of 1850 was likewise based upon 
an agricultural resource. The story again was one of mechanical 
improvements. The old-style tannery was simple. It consisted of 
a few wooden vats sunk in the ground and perhaps a shed or two 
for bark and hides. By 1860 the business in the larger tanneries 
was almost entirely mechanized and new machines for splitting 
and treating leather and many new and specialized types of leather 
manufacture were underway. Philadelphia was one of the great 
leather manufacturing centers of the nation by 1850 and famous 
especially for its fine morocco leathers. Philadelphia was also one 
of the centers of the infant industry of processing and manu- 
facturing foods. 
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Since colonial days, the Quaker city had been a hub of the print- 
ing and publishing industry. It still held this position in 1850 and 
enjoyed leadership in mechanical developments. Adam Ramage 
in 1818 developed an improved type of printing press known as 
the Ramage Press, which became famous throughout the country 
before the development of power presses. The Columbian press, 
invented by George Clymer of Pennsylvania, was the first to print 
two sides of a newspaper at one time. In processes of engraving 
and of bookbinding, the state also led as a result of Philadelphia’s 
position.* 

The most revolutionary change in Pennsylvania industry, at 
least in terms of its importance to the general progress of the 
nation, was in the iron and steel industry. The iron industry men- 
tioned earlier was the charcoal furnace variety. While it had ex- 
panded and had grown larger, and rolling and slitting mills had 
developed to further refine the product of the furnaces and forges, 
no material revolution had taken place prior to about 1840, The 
complete revolution of the business of making iron was presaged 
in the autumn of 1836, when one Dr. Frederick W. Geissenhainer, 
a Lutheran clergyman by origin, first successfully produced pig 
iron using anthracite coal as a fuel. His experiment was conducted 
in Valley Furnace, about ten miles northeast of Pottsville. By 
1839 the Geissenhainer process was producing iron commercially 
and the entire anthracite region and the areas adjacent thereto 
in terms of carriage of coal by canal were blossoming with the 
new type furnaces. Technological advances were reported al- 
most at once as the industry developed. These included the use 
of steam, improvements in the design and efficiency of the blast 
apparatus, and a better iron as a result. By 1850 the production 
of iron from the new anthracite furnaces was ahead of charcoal 
iron, and ten years later the latter product was hardly in the 
running.® 

The great importance of the revolution in making iron was not 
in processes but in the use made of the product. There is a pe- 
culiar relationship of events in history. California’s gold rush 


2E. T. Freedley, Philadelphia and Its Manufactures (Phila., 1859), is a 
most valuable contemporary description of Philadelphia industrial develop- 
ment in the 1850's. 

3 J. M. Swank, Introduction to the History of Iron Making and Coal Min- 
ing in Pennsylvania (Phila., 1878). 
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made available facilities for the financial support of a complete 
revolution in industry. The opening of Pennsylvania’s petro- 
leum reserves at Titusville in August, 1859, by “Col.” Edwin 
Drake furnished the lubricant necessary for a machine age. The 
new era of railroad transportation was dawning, and Pennsylvania 
already had more mileage than any other single state. The first 
of the new iron T rails fully used by the new railroads of Amer- 
ica were rolled at the works of the Montour Iron Company at 
Danville on October 8, 1845. The first of the new 30-foot rails of 
the same type were rolled at the same plant in 1859 for use on the 
Sunbury and Erie. The Lackawanna Iron Company at Scranton 
rolled the T rails utilized on the Erie Railroad when its line was 
building westward from New York. Thus the new anthracite 
iron was put to work building America’s railroads. 

The change foreshadowed by the new process of making iron 


KELLY STEEL CONVERTER 
Housed in the Johnstown office of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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was the prelude to a still more important development—the mak- 
ing of steel. William Kelly, Pittsburgh Irishman, was the con- 
temporary of Sir Henry Bessemer in the development of the 
modern blast furnace method of making steel. Kelly’s process 
was patented in 1857 and his first experiments conducted at Johns- 
town at about that time. In 1861-62, Kelly succeeded in making 
steel in a small rotary-type converter at Johnstown and further 
contributed to the birth of the steel industry. The Cambria Iron 
Works at Johnstown also was the place where the first steel rail- 
road rails were rolled on order in the United States in August, 
1867. The steel for these rails had been rolled at the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company plant at Harrisburg, one of the first Bessemer 
blast furnace operations in the country.* 

The new facilities for making iron made possible a great growth 
of the manufactures based upon iron. Foundry iron work involv- 
ing the casting of iron was one of the state’s most important in- 
dustries by 1850. Pittsburgh was the great foundry center for the 
West by that date and supplied all manner of iron products. 
Philadelphia was another major center of the foundry business 
and ship-bed-plates weighing as much as forty-five tons, the 
marvel of the age, were cast in its foundries. Closely associated 
with the same industry was the machine and tool business. 

By 1850 Pennsylvania was fast becoming a leading tool maker 
for the entire nation. Alfred Jenks & Son in Philadelphia was 
possibly the nation’s leading manufacturer of improved cotton 
mill machinery and dated its activities back to 1810. By 1866, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works had turned out Number 1500, and 
established its position as one of the world’s leading builders of 
steam railroad locomotives. William Sellers & Co. and Bement & 
Daugherty in Philadelphia were among the major machine tool 
builders. A. L. Archambault was a principal builder of portable 
steam hoisting and pumping engines and perfected the Archam- 
bault portable engine. 

The Sellers Company, already mentioned, was one of the larg- 
est and best known manufacturers of mill gear, shafts, and cou- 
plings and was responsible for inventing and making a new type 
ball and socket hanger for use on shafts requiring bearings, and 


*J. M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages and Par- 
ticularly in the United States and Canada to 1891 (Phila., 1892). 
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other like devices. The Port Richmond Iron Works of I. P. 
Morris & Co. built engines for some of the principal industrial 
and government installations of the period. The Southwark Foun- 
dry of Merrick & Sons built the great iron pile lighthouses guard- 
ing the Atlantic coast along its Florida extent, and engines for 
ships of the U. S. Navy. Sugar machinery for West Indian mills 
was made largely in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia likewise by 1850 had established a reputation for 
the variety and the quality of its production of tools and hard- 
ware. ‘Every country merchant, as well as every wood-worker, is 
familiar with the excellence of Rowland’s Saws, Cresson’s Saws, 
Disston’s Saws, and Conway’s Saws,” wrote Freedley, the his- 
torian of Philadelphia industry of the 1850’s. The Rowland 
Works was among the oldest in the nation specializing in saw 
manufacturing. The Keystone Works of Henry Disston, a poor 
immigrant of a few years earlier, was by the time of the Civil War 
without question the largest saw and tool manufactory in the 
United States. An inventive genius, Disston perfected several 
new saws and tools made by his firm. The erection of the new 
rifle factory of Sharps and Company in the 1850’s gave the na- 
tion one of the largest of its arms manufacturing plants just in 
time to help supply the Federal forces in the Civil War.® 

Along with the development of such industries went many 
others far too numerous to mention. By the 1850’s one of the 
dominant characteristics of Pennsylvania industry, still much in 
evidence, was the diversity of its manufactures, Almost everything 
that was being manufactured in the United States was made in 
some form somewhere in Pennsylvania. By 1850, the pattern of 
industrial location had been rather clearly established. Of the 
major industrial areas in the state today, all were either well es- 
tablished by 1850, or beginning to show signs of industrial con- 
centration. Erie, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, and the Johnstown— 
Altoona districts were not as yet major industrial centers but well 
started in that direction. Allentown—Bethlehem—Easton, Read- 
ing and the Schuylkill Valley, Lancaster—York—Harrisburg, 
and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and their environs 
were well advanced industrially by 1850. 


®See Freedley, op. cit., for most interesting observations on these and 
other Philadelphia factories. 
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It is agreed generally that one of the most vital foundations of 
Pennsylvania’s industrial growth has been its great store of nat- 
ural resources. The era of expanding use of these had just started 
to make itself really felt as a factor working toward fuller indus- 
trialization of the state by 1850. Prior to this date, iron ore and 
products from the forests were the major natural resources util- 
ized in industry. The state’s great iron industry rested upon these 
basic resources, plus limestone. Pennsylvania provided the nation 
with more than half its iron ore by 1850, and continued to do so 
until the opening of the great ore reserves in the Lake Superior 
region about 1890. The rich forest reserves were a source of the 
charcoal for the old-style charcoal iron furnaces. The forests 
also provided the material for the great lumber industry, in which 
Pennsylvania was likewise a leader by 1850. The great coal re- 
serves of the state had not been used to any extent before 1840. 
It was about that time that the Blossburg, Broadtop, and Clear- 
field bituminous coal fields in central Pennsylvania began to be 
opened commercially. Total bituminous production in the state 
in 1820 had been a meagre 225,600 tons, but by 1860 it had 
risen to nearly five million tons. Bituminous coal was now being 
used to make coke and the first recorded use of coke in making 
iron was at Pittsburgh in 1859. The use of anthracite was behind 
that of bituminous coal. In 1820 the state mined a mere 4,065 net 
tons of anthracite, but the amount rose to some 13 million tons a 
year during the Civil War.® As has been mentioned, in 1859 the 
petroleum reserves of the state were tapped for the first time 
with a drilled well at Titusville. 

Progress in transportation is the lifeline of industry at all 
times, and the situation in 1850 was no exception. A powerful 
stimulant to constant improvement of transportation in the state 
was provided by the practical necessity for Philadelphia to keep 
its trade lines open into interior Pennsylvania. This urge lay be- 
hind the building of America’s first turnpike road, the Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster pike, in 1794. It was back of the building 
of the first canals and the canal craze prior to 1840. Because 
canals soon passed out of use, their importance has been neglected. 


° Pennsylvania’s Mineral Heritage (Dept. Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
1944). See also Howard N. Eavenson, The First Century and a Quarter of 
American Coal Industry (Baltimore, 1942) for details. 
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Actually, they moved hundreds of thousands of tons of goods 
and contributed to the foundations of industrial strength evident 
by 1850. Then came the iron horse and by 1860 Pennsylvania led 
the states with 2,598 miles of railroad. Not only was there in- 
creased mileage but major technical improvements. The flat bar 
rails had given way to the iron T rail. Sleepers or ties had changed 
from dressed stone to wooden cross-ties. Improvements had been 
made in grades and in laying out curves. Stone ballast had come 
into use. In all of these engineering advances Pennsylvanians had 
led the way. Moncure Robinson, builder of the Reading and with 
a finger in almost every railroad pie of the era, has been well 
called the “father of railroad engineering in America” because 
of his many contributions. William Jackson Palmer of the de- 
veloping Pennsylvania system had made pioneer experiments in 
the use of coal as a fuel for locomotives. Frank Thomson of the 
same road had developed systems for the repair and maintenance 
of railroad equipment which became standard practice throughout 
the nation. 

All in all, the Pennsylvania of 1850 was a picture of a virile, 
new, aggressive, expanding industrial commonwealth. The new 
machines and equipment and the new engineering problems pre- 
sented by them had created a new age of technology. It demanded 
the skills and the training to be provided by the new schools of 
technology and engineering which began to appear to serve the 
new era. It was no accident that such schools as Spring Garden 
Institute, a new Philadelphia technical school, were founded in 
or about the year 1850. That was a year of decision, in terms 
of the future of the machine age. Philadelphia was a good place 
to start, for here a spirit of practical scientific inquiry and of 
active invention had flourished since Franklin’s time. It was the 
seat of the great American Philosophical Society which, through 
its committees, awards, and studies, had provided so much en- 
couragement to the practical advance of science. The very pur- 
pose of the new Institute to fit students for jobs in the new in- 
dustries of the day was in keeping with the old Quaker philosophy 
of working while you learn and learning through practical activity.” 

But the year 1850 was only a herald of things to come. The 
age of domestic manufactures in the home and of self-subsistence 


* A Century of Service, 1850-1950 (Spring Garden Institute, Phila., 1950). 
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was gone. In a few short years the nation was plunged into civil 
war. Pennsylvania industry and leadership played a decisive role 
in the victory of the North over the South. At the same time, 
the war gave a boost to the industrial expansion of the state. 
The capital investment in industry nearly doubled from 1860 
to 1870. The number of wage earners increased by nearly a hun- 
dred thousand and the number of establishments by some 14,000. 
The technological revolution was continuing but not completed. 
In 1870, Pennsylvania industry was still using 7,603 water-wheels 
producing 141,982 horsepower. There were fewer steam engines 
used than water wheels, only 6,230; but they produced 221,936 
horsepower. Pennsylvania, however, had more steam horsepower 
and less waterpower employed in its industries than New York. 
Another evidence of change indicated by 1870 was a marked trend 
toward the decline in importance of these industries based upon 
processing products of the farm and forest. Milling and lumber- 
ing were beginning to weaken as dominant industries. The most 
marked growth was evident in the production of iron and steel 
related manufactures. The age of “heavy” industry was on the 
way.® 

The years to 1900 may be termed the “golden age” in Penn- 
sylvania industry. The internal combustion engine was developed 
and the age of electricity on the way by the turn of the century. 
The machine age came into its own. The large mill and factory 
employing hundreds of people replaced the small brick, stone, or 
wood-frame factories and mills common to the early industrial 
revolution and the birth of the factory. It was an age when nat- 
ural resources began to really provide a source of power. Anthra- 
cite production had risen to 57,367,915 tons and it had become 
a major fuel resource. Bituminous coal had become more impor- 
tant and its production in Pennsylvania had mounted from 9,000,- 
000 to 79,842,326 net tons in the thirty years from 1870 to 1900. 
Connellsville coke was becoming an important fuel, and the bee- 
hive type ovens in western Pennsylvania by 1900 were turning 
out millions of tons of coke to make up, at one time, more than 
eighty per cent of the nation’s total. Petroleum was coming into 
wider use in industry, though by 1890 about seventy-five per cent 


5S. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania, Titan of Industry (N. Y., 1948). 
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“STEEL VALLEY” AT PITTSBURGH 


Courtesy Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 


still went into illuminating oil. The thousands of barrels of lubri- 
cating oil were very important, however, to the wheels of industry.® 

During the era from 1870 to 1900 Pennsylvania enjoyed its 
greatest relative dominance as an industrial state. Pennsylvania 
was the second most important state industrially in the period, 
and Philadelphia until 1899 enjoyed the position of the nation’s 
second industrial city. At the turn of the century, Philadelphia 
lost this honor to Chicago by a small margin. The period was 
marked by a rapid advance of Pittsburgh to a position of fifth 
among the industrial centers of the United States, outdistancing 
both St. Louis and Providence after 1870. The era was notable 
for the large percentage of increase in the number of industrial 
establishments. By 1900 the percentage of wage earners in manu- 
facturing in the state had increased to 11.6 per cent, as compared 
with 6.3 per cent in 1850. The number of mills and factories had 
more than doubled from 1850 to 1900, an increase from 21,605 
to 52,185. The average number of wage earners had grown from 
146,766 to 733,834 in the same period. The number of wage 


*See Pennsylvania’s Mineral Heritage. 
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earners in industry had grown five times, as contrasted with less 
than three times for total population. 

This was the era of labor organization. The nation’s first ef- 
forts at trade unionism had been undertaken in Philadelphia in 
the 1830’s, and labor began to assume a new class status and to 
work to protect and advance its interests. One of the first success- 
ful efforts at national labor organization was the founding by 
William Sylvis of the National Labor Union just after the Civil 
War. Sylvis, a Pennsylvanian, was a leader in the Baltimore Labor 
Congress in 1866, and two years later was elected president of 
the national organization he had helped found. The successor to 
Sylvis as a national labor leader was Uriah Stephens of Philadel- 
phia. Stephens was one of the leaders in organizing the Knights 
of Labor in 1869, and its first Grand Master Workman. His suc- 
cessor as leader of the Knights was Terence V. Powderly of Car- 
bondale and Scranton. Powderly headed the Knights from 1879 
to 1893. When the Knights of Labor fell into disrepute, it was 
followed by the American Federation of Labor, which was or- 
ganized at a meeting in Pittsburgh in 1887. 

The period prior to 1900 saw a continance of Pennsylvania 
leadership in technology and management in industry. It was no- 
ticeable especially in the steel industry and railroading and re- 
lated activities which placed a premium upon continued technical 
advances. William Jones, better known as “Captain” Bill Jones, 
has been called the mechanical genius of the American steel in- 
dustry. His many inventions before his accidental death in 1889 
included the Jones Mixer for mixing molten iron from the blast 
furnace for the converter. William Metcalf of Pittsburgh was 
perhaps the father of the crucible steel industry. His Steel: A 
Manual for Steel Users, published in 1896, was one of the stand- 
ard treatises of the time. Robert Sayre and Charles M. Schwab 
were other dominant figures in the new steel industry. Horace 
See of Philadelphia was one of the leading marine engineers and 
architects of the period from 1850 to 1900 and largely designed 
and built the “New Navy” of the United States in the 1880's. 
The William Cramp Company under William Cramp and Charles 
H. Cramp was not only a leading builder of naval and merchant 
marine vessels but the Cramp family led in the entire field of 
marine engineering and design. 
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Coleman Sellers of Philadelphia was consulting engineer on the 
great hydro-electric power development at Niagara Falls. John 
R. Roebling and his sons were pioneers in making wire rope and 
in applying it to the design of some of America’s greatest bridges, 
notably the famous Brooklyn Bridge in New York. Pittsburgh’s 
George Westinghouse hardly needs mention as one overshadowed 
only by Edison in the story of the birth of the new age of elec- 
tricity. Westinghouse’s development of the alternating current 
method for transmitting and using electrical energy revolutionized 
the use of electricity. His famous air brake likewise revolution- 
ized railroading and made possible modern trains with their tre- 
mendous freight-carrying capacity. Edward Acheson invented car- 
borundum as an industrial abrasive and developed the use of 
graphites for electrodes, crucibles, and lubricating purposes. 
Charlemagne Tower and Henry Oliver, both Pennsylvanians and 
from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh respectively, were instrumental 
in developing the Lake Superior iron ore ranges for utilization by 
the rapidly developing steel industry. 

Mention has been made of the fact that the trend of industry in 
Pennsylvania after the Civil War was in the direction of heavier 
types of manufactures. By 1900 nearly one-fourth of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industrial production was iron and steel and the state was 
making more than haif the nation’s steel. The whole industry had 
been revolutionized since the Civil War and modern large scale 
enterprise and technology had come to dominate the scene. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company, organized in 1893, was in a short time 
the largest independent steel company in the world. The open- 
hearth process for making steel had been utilized successfully 
in 1888 at Carnegie’s Homestead Works and was soon to compete 
vigorously with earlier methods. Crucible steel production had 
started by 1900. Ninety-five per cent of the nation’s steel rails 
were being rolled in Pennsylvania mills. The first tin plate had 
been made at Pittsburgh under the direction of Welsh workmen 
in 1872, and by 1900 the state led in manufacture of tin and terne- 
plate.*° 

The textile industry, centered in Philadelphia, remained in 1900 
the second most important industry in the state, and Pennsylvania 


*° See also Arthur C. Bining, Pennsylvania’s Iron and Steel Industry (Get- 
tysburg, 1954). 
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OIL REFINERY AT MARCUS HOOK, DELAWARE COUNTY 


Courtesy Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 


was the nation’s second largest manufacturer of textiles. At the 
turn of the century silk was the leading textile product, with 
Philadelphia, Scranton, Allentown, and Easton as centers. The 
cotton goods industry was centered at Philadelphia and Chester. 
By 1890, Scranton had become noted for its manufacture of lace. 
Pennsylvania still held second rank in the nation’s woolen manu- 
factures in 1900 and its percentage of the national output had 
increased since 1890. The Quaker State was first in making carpet 
and second in the making of hosiery and knit textile goods. 

The distribution of manufactures in 1900 still followed patterns 
rather well outlined in 1850. Sixty per cent of all manufactures 
was made in sixteen cities. However, a trend toward some decen- 
tralization was evident because only forty-seven per cent of the 
state’s factories was in these cities in 1900 as contrasted with 
sixty-one per cent in 1890. The growth of manufactures in the 
older cities, notably Philadelphia, was slowing down by 1900. It 
was increasing in younger cities such as Erie, McKeesport and 
Pittsburgh suburban areas, Reading, Harrisburg, and Allentown. 
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Pennsylvania, with its heavy industries, was in the forefront of 
the tendency toward the development of “big business.” When 
the census of manufactures in 1900 endeavored to gather infor- 
mation on business consolidations, it was found that the largest 
number of big business combinations was based in Pennsylvania. 
Forty out of one hundred and eighty-five consolidations in busi- 
ness had been in the iron and steel industry. More than three 
hundred Pennsylvania plants were involved in consolidations be- 
fore 1900, far more than in any other single state. The production 
of glass, bituminous coal, refractories, and the manufacture of 
sanitary and plumbing equipment were fields where consolidation 
was evident outside the steel industry, and all of these industries 
had strong Pennsylvania connections. 

The industrial trend of the last fifty years in Pennsylvania is 
full of importance to the future of the commonwealth. Pennsyl- 
vania is in the twentieth century one of the older states industrially. 
Its rate of relative industrial growth has been behind the national 
average because of this fact. For example, from 1899 to 1914 
the average growth in value added by manufactures in the nation 
was 5.02 per cent, while in Pennsylvania it was only 3.58 per cent. 
Since World War I the rate of growth of manufactures in Penn- 
sylvania has been about half the national average. Of course this 
does not mean that Pennsylvania has stood still, because its total 
production of goods has been increasing all the time. Its industrial 
production in 1947, for example, was more than twice that in 
1929, as measured in dollars. The amount expended for wages 
and salaries has increased also and reached a peak during World 
War II. Certain new industries, notably the production of food 
products, have shown a remarkable expansion. In general, the 
rate of growth of certain older industries such as iron and steel 
and textiles has slowed down because of increased competition 
from other areas of the nation. The steel industry has been mov- 
ing westward and textiles have moved south in the twentieth 
century and this has meant a certain relative decline in the impor- 
tance of Pennsylvania. At the same time, Pennsylvania has not 
become the seat for major new industries such as production of 
automobiles and aircraft. The relative decline of the Pennsylvania 
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coal industry, which long since passed peak production, has been 
another noticeable aspect of the state’s industrial position." 

From the viewpoint merely of statistics, one can paint a very 
dreary picture of the more recent industrial development of Penn- 
sylvania. If a more realistic and practical view is taken, the situa- 
tion is not as bad as it might appear. In fact, there are definitely 
encouraging features. The diversity and balance of Pennsylvania’s 
industrial production is certain to be in its favor in the future. 
Boom conditions produced by new industries or by wars are less 
apt to produce sudden new industrial wealth. At the same time, 
they will not by their presence create problems of large scale un- 
employment when booms collapse or wars end. A slower and more 
stable industrial development is guaranteed for Pennsylvania. 
While the state may not build automobiles, it is becoming an im- 
portant assembly center for them. The fact that Pennsylvania 
manufactures so many things means that it is not easily influenced 
by ups and downs in particular lines of industrial activity. The 
iron and steel industry is still paramount in importance to the 
state and is apt to continue in this position despite an earlier trend 
out of the state. Utilization of South American and Canadian ore 
resources promises to bring more rather than fewer steel plants 
to Pennsylvania. The food industry has become the second most 
valuable in the state, with textiles third. Modernization of ma- 
chinery and techniques promises a recovery of the textile business 
to perhaps a stronger position. The manufacture of chemicals, 
including oil refining, is the state’s fourth industry in value of 
product, and this is a stable and advancing type of production. 
The printing and publishing industry ranks fifth, and it too is a 
stable business not subject to violent fluctuations. 

Many other factors are in favor of the continued importance of 
Pennsylvania as an industrial center. Its population still is grow- 
ing, and it continues to possess the diversity of talents and skills 
which has characterized it since William Penn’s time. Pennsyl- 
vania produces more of the mineral wealth of the nation than any 


™See Carl W. Hasek, and others, Industrial Trends in Pennsylvania 
Since 1914 (State College, 1942) ; Pennsylvania’s Industrial Economy (Joint 
State Government Commission, Harrisburg, 1949); Preliminary Report 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board (Harrisburg, 1934) ; Monthly Business 
Review (Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland) ; The Business Review (Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia). 
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other one state. Nearly 18 per cent of all the nation’s mineral pro- 
duction in the last thirty-five years has been from Pennsylvania 
mines, quarries, and oil wells. It still leads the nation in coal pro- 
duction. It makes more coke from coal, and has rich chemical by- 
products from this process. In the total production of fuel energy 
to operate transportation and turn the wheels of industry, Penn- 
sylvania also leads all the other states. It is the second largest 
producer of electrical energy by public utilities and the largest pro- 
ducer of non-electric energy. It leads in electrical energy gener- 
ated from coal. Pennsylvania coal helps produce power far outside 
the state’s borders. Pennsylvania also produces more than ten per 
cent of its electricity from water driven generators, as compared 
with 2.6 per cent for the nation. 

The facilities for transportation and communication in the state 
are also well developed. This is important because they are life 
lines of modern industry. The state has the third longest railway 
trackage, of over eleven thousand miles. Its railroads carry more 
freight than those of any other state. In water-borne commerce 
Philadelphia is still the second port on the Atlantic Coast, while 
Pittsburgh is the nation’s busiest interior river port. Erie is an 
important lake port. The highway system of the state is a billion 
dollar one, covering some 100,000 miles. Pennsylvania has more 
state highways than all the rest of the northeastern states com- 
bined.** 

Not only are there abundant transportation facilities, but the 
state government is placing every energy behind the development 
of industry. The Department of Labor and Industry was created 
in 1918 to exercise certain functions in the industrial field. The 
Department of Internal Affairs has a statistical service for indus- 
try and seeks through its work to provide conditions favorable to 
industry. More recently, in 1939 a Department of Commerce was 
established to aid in state planning and to encourage new industry 
for the state. The current programs of highway improvement and 
stream sanitation are developments which should serve to im- 


“For recent statistical data conveniently organized consult The Pennsyl- 
vania Manual for 1949-50 and 1951-52; Thirteenth Industrial Directory 
(Dept. of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 1953). Delaware Valley, U. S. A., 
1953 (Philadelphia Inquirer supplement, Sept. 29, 1953) and A Record of 
Accomplishments of the Fine Administration (Governor’s Office, Harris- 
burg, 1954) are useful for very recent information. 
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ARTIST’S SKETCH OF ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


This is a preliminary artist’s sketch of the nation’s first atomic powered electric 
generating station which is to be built at Shippingport, Pa., near Pittsburgh, as a 
joint project of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission and the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany. Westinghouse Electric Corporation is developing and building the reactor por- 
tion of the plant under contract to the AEC. The Duquesne Light Company will 
design and construct the turbine generator portion and will operate the plant. 

The vlant components depicted are, from the left: a building for fuel handling, 
the atomic reactor nnd heat exchangers, the maintenance building and overhead 
traveling crane, the turbo-generator building, the switchyard containing transformers 
and circuit breakers, and transmission lines. In the right foreground is a building 
containing shop and administrative facilities. 

As can be seen from the cutaway view, the atomic reactor which provides the heat, 
and the heat exchangers which generate the steam, will be located underground in 
concrete and steel structures. These underground structures will provide protection 
to operating personnel and the surroundiing area in addition to the many pro- 
tective devices in the reactor itself. The large central underground structure houses 
the reactor itself which is located within the vertical, cylindrical container which 
represents the pressure vessel. Water under pressure is pumped through this vessel. 
It is heated and is »umped to the four heat exchangers, two of which are visible in 
the cutaway foreground. The other two are in the horizontal cylindrical structure to 
the rear. Heat from this pressurized superheated water converts other water in heat 
exchangers to steam. The steam then is piped to the turbo-generator. This pioneer 
nuclear power plant will produce a minimum of 60,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

Westinghouse Photo 


prove the state’s industrial potential. Recent statements of Gov- 
ernors Duff, Fine and Leader indicate the determination of Penn- 
sylvania to assist local communities to work with their industries 
and to seek new industrial opportunities. 

Especially encouraging is the fact that these plans are produc- 
ing results. Reports of the Bureau of the Census for 1949 indi- 
cated that Pennsylvania led all other states in the amount of 
moneys spent on new plants and equipment. In 1948 alone, more 
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than a thousand companies spent over two billion dollars on new 
plants and equipment in the Keystone State. In 1946-48 nearly 
three thousand new manufacturing establishments started pro- 
duction in Pennsylvania, including several nationally known man- 
ufacturers such as the Butterick Company, General Motors, Auto- 
Lite Company, and Bundy Tubing Company. In 1951 and 1952 
over eight hundred new manufacturing industries were started in 
the State. Pennsylvania has led the nation in plant expansion the 
past three years. Old companies, some of which have an industrial 
history of more than a century in the state, have been expanding 
operations. Companies large and small have been spending large 
sums to develop their productive facilities in Pennsylvania. More 
than a billion was spent on plant expansion in 1952. This speaks 
louder than words as to the prospects for the industrial future of 
the commonwealth. As of 1952 there were 20,822 industrial plants 
in Pennsylvania with 1,799,529 employees. 

An increasingly important role in the future of Pennsylvania 
industry is certain to be taken by the schools and institutions 
equipped to provide technical training. The diversity of our in- 
dustry is one reason for this situation. An even more important 
factor pointing in the same direction is the need for new types 
of industrial enterprise in the state to take the place of the old. 
Yet a third reason is the practical fact that much of the ability of 
Pennsylvania industry to survive and progress rests upon its abil- 
ity to modernize in terms of machinery and processes, and to 
develop new and more efficient methods of production. As an 
older state, we are in competition with younger industrial areas. 
This places a premium upon technological improvements and 
trained personnel as a means of decreasing production costs and 
improving the quality of products which enter into competitive 
markets. The facilities for technical training and leadership were 
never more important to the state and might decide its industrial 
future. The Pennsylvania of today is quite different from that of 
1850, but some of the basic needs of its industries have not 
changed as much as we might think. History provides hope for 
continued industrial leadership by Pennsylvania despite temporary 
regional or seasonal declines which plague the State from time 
to time. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTMAS 
HYMN OF 1742 


By JoHN JosePH StouptT* 


ROM the beginning of the eighteenth century to the American 
Revolution, when English language poetry in the American 
colonies was almost non-existent, the Pennsylvania German re- 
ligious leaders were producing a mass of religious verse in the 
high German language which astonishes by its quantity and sur- 
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From the original oil painting, probably by Kupetsy, in Herrnhut, Germany. 
Courtesy Archives of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


*Dr. John Joseph Stoudt of Norristown, author of two books on Penn- 
sylvania folk art and translator of certain of the works of Jacob Boehme, 
is now preparing a book on the Pennsylvania German poets. 
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prises by its quality. The able and intellectually alert sectarian 
élite who brought the early groups to America, were creative 
writers of more-than-average stature. They wrote an astonishing 
chapter in the history of American letters. 

Several schools of poets arose. At least sixty religious recluses 
at Ephrata wrote poetry in which they expressed their spiritual 
experiences, baring their sin-buffeted souls and projecting their 
mystical ethic of love. The Perkiomen Schwenkfelders produced 
at least thirty poets who continued on American soil the creative 
urge of the Silesian schools of German poets during the seven- 
teenth century. Among these was Dr. Abraham Wagener of 
Worcester, Montgomery County, whose verse was of surprising 
excellence. Others who wrote verse were Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius, Johannes Kelpius, Johann Seelig, Alexander Mack I, Hein- 
rich Melchior Miihlenberg, Johannes Preiss, Peter Becker, Chris- 
topher Dock, Georg Michael Weiss, Christopher Saur II, Johann 
Heinrich Miller. At the present writing three hundred and eighty- 
six poets are known to have written high German verse, religious 
and secular, in America before 1830. 

Perhaps the chief school of poets was the group of more than 
seventy writers whose American activities were centered in Beth- 
lehem’s “little Herrnhut.” This small frontier community had twice 
as many German-language poets as there were English poets in 
all Colonial America before the Revolution. Not only were these 
Moravian poets bound into a “school” by commonly-shared images 
and by devotion to (and sometimes blind imitation of) Count 
Zinzendorf’s verse, but they experimented in astonishing ways 
with new methods of creating verse. 

Pietism, as is well known, was in full-blown rebellion against 
rationalism. The pietist emphasis was upon the heart, upon spon- 
taneity and sincerity instead of logical order and consistency. The 
reforms of prosody which Martin Opitz had introduced into Ger- 
man poetry were here consciously rejected and new experiments 
in spontaneous creation were made. In the second volume of the 
1753 London Moravian hymnal,’ Count Zinzendorf had written: 


But the year 1735 saw a remarkable change come over 
us. We got a decided taste for the simplicity of expression 


1 Des evangelischen Lieder-buchs . . . Briider-Gesang, London 1754, Vor- 
rede. 
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of Luther and the Bohemian Brethren. We considered 
their neglect of versification a real glory. The first study 
[of versification], as is usual with all good things, went a 
bit too far; for that which is not sung from the heart but 
which is worked over on paper has nothing of its original 
power. We, on the contrary, seek to express the matter 
the simplest, truest, and most decent way, with full re- 
nunciation of elegance of speech. 


Here was a conscious move to return to a creative source akin 
to the pietist search for unmediated religious experience. Reason 
and self-conscious prosody were barriers to the rendering of 
spontaneous conviction. 

Surely the most astonishing result of this poetical primitivism 
was the Moravian practice of extemporizing verse during worship. 
Going to the heart of the matter with breath-taking boldness, the 
Moravians held what may be called “poetry jam sessions” when, 
as melodies were played, words were composed in meter. 

The most famous of his American poems—although obviously 
not the best—was Zinzendorf’s extemporized chain of thirty-seven 


RA aE: 





THE GEMEIN HOUSE 
as it was in 1742. 
Courtesy Archives of the Moravian Church 


strophes which he composed in Bethlehem, in the Gemein Haus, 
on Christmas Eve (new style), 1742. 
Zinzendorf, a handsome, towering figure, with deep blue eyes and 
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boyish enthusiasm, stood before the assembly as Vorsinger. The 
musicians played the melody, Nun bitten wir. . . . Then the Count 
chanted a line in dactylic meter and the congregation sang it back 
to him; then another line, and another, and another; and so on, 
antiphonally, until he had extemporized the thirty-seven stanzas 
of this 1742 Christmas hymn. The Count’s secretary took down the 
text and it has not been reworked. 


The first stanza in German runs as follows: 


Gliickseliger ist uns doch keine nacht, 

als die das Wunder-kind hat gebracht, 

das in einer krippe, (das ist gewisslich 

fiir eines armen manns kind verdrisslich) 
in liimplein lag.? 


This was an astonishing performance. Beginning a bit lamely, 
Zinzendorf soon was overpowered by the evening’s mood. His 
verse grew smoother, pouring out in easy-flowing dactyls. Finally 
he rose to a forceful climax of mood and meaning which leave no 
doubt that the spirit was present that night on the Pennsylvania 
frontier. . 


Zinzendorf wrote smoother verse, but he never wrote more 
powertul verse. The more than five hundred other American poems 
which he worked over on paper have, indeed, a skilled tailoring 
which the Christmas hymn of 1742 does not have. They have be- 
come free-flowing, however, at the expense of sincerity and power. 


Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton has made an excellent translation 
of the whole hymn.* We give below the first, second, third, thirty- 
sixth, and thirty-seventh strophes in Dr. Hamilton’s version : 


O blessed night, without compare on earth 
That night whereon the Wonder-child had birth, 
A manger for his crib, on rags he lay; 
No beggar’s child would be content to stay 
In such mean state. 


2 Des Evangelischen Lieder-Buchs ... Briider Gesang, Vol. II (London, 
1754), p. 72. 

* Kenneth G. Hamilton, “The Bethlehem Christmas Hymn,” in the Trans- 
actions of the Moravian Historical Society, Volume xiv, Parts I & II, 
Bethlehem, 1947, p. 11. 
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e As carpenter his father well might pass 
it Among the people of the middle class— 
k A rank too high, was this, for one to claim 


Who daily had to find man’s feeble fame 
More burdensome. 


e So, poverty produced a fit disguise 

To veil him from all unillumined eyes : 

His parents’ worth was hid, his royal race 

Unknown; of ancient glories not a trace 
Belonged to him... 


O loved one, henceforth we shall grieve at nought 
But failure to adore thee as we ought! 
For thou in love hast swept our record clear 
As with a broom. No tallies now appear 
Upon our score. 


How peerless is thy love, ’tis peerless still ! 
< How thou dost with thyself our being fill! 
ly Can we find aught like thee or like thy love 
10 On earth beneath or in the heav’ns above? 
a We answer: No! 
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THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM 


The following inscription is found on the back of this oil-on-canvas painting 
by Edward Hicks, c. 1830-40, in the Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N. Y.: 

“Edw Hicks To his addoped Sister Mary Leedom & her Daughters didi- 
cates this humble peice of his art of Painting.” 


Courtesy New York State Historical Association 
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THE HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF INDIANA COUNTY 


By FRANCES STRONG HELMAN* 


HE Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
en organized in the Indiana home of Blaine and Frances 
Strong Helman, November, 1938. Inspired to take this step by 
the fine collection of material in the files of the Historical Society 
of York County, and encouraged by Henry James Young, the 
director, six persons worked out the details for the Indiana 
County society, and each assumed responsibility for part of the 
work. The six were: Lawrence Hicks, President; Mrs. Mabel 
Wood McQuown, Secretary-Treasurer; Frances Helman, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Vesta Craig Hicks, Ira LeRoy Kelly 
and Blaine Helman, researchers. When a public announcement 
was made in April, 1939, the membership had increased to 
twenty-six. Space in the Indiana Free Library had been granted 
to the organization, and on May 1, 1939, fourteen books and a 
few pamphlets were placed on the shelf. 

From this humble beginning, the society holdings have grown 
to several hundred books, bound newspapers, unpublished family 
records, cemetery entries, thousands of obituaries, wills from 
other counties, and a growing collection of museum pieces. 

Meetings were first held in the homes of the members, every 
two weeks, then monthly, in the office of the janitor of the Indiana 
Free Library. After moving to the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege upon the invitation of Dr. Leroy A. King, meetings were held 
in the Pennsylvania Room in the College Library. In January, 
1951, space was given the organization in Memorial Hall, Indi- 
ana, a county-owned building governed by a Board of Control 
composed of war veterans of the county. The society now uses 
one room on the first floor and two basement rooms for their li- 


*Mrs. Blaine Helman, Executive Director of the Historical and Genea- 


logical Society of Indiana County, of which she is one of the founders, is a 
descendant of Indiana County pioneers. She is editor of Your Family Tree, 
a genealogical magazine which carries Pennsylvania data. 
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INDIANA MEMORIAL HALL 


Headquarters of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County. 
Photo by E. Brown 


brary and collections. Regular monthly meetings, always open to 
the public, are held in the second floor auditorium of Memorial 
Hall, usually on the first Friday of the month. The library is 
open Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 6:30 to 9:00 o'clock, 
except holidays and the months of July and August. Out-of-town 
visitors may use the library during vacation months by appoint- 
ment with the Director. This year over eight hundred names were 
written on the register before September 1. 

The society obtained a charter in 1940. It is a member of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania Historical Societies, the American 
Association for State and Local History, the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, and the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. 

From the original six the society has grown to over three hun- 
dred members located in several sections of Pennsylvania, and 
scattered among the states from New York through Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Kansas, Utah, and Nevada to California; from 
Arizona through the North-West and Alaska; and even in Japan. 
News letters keep the members informed of the society activities. 
The membership is one dollar per annum and life membership 
is twenty-five dollars. 
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The society holds an annual meeting with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Daughters of the War of 1812. It 
assisted the D.A.R., in 1953, in locating graves of three Revolu- 
tionary soldiers; and with the Indiana Post No. 1989, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, it participated in the dedication ceremony ar- 
ranged by the D.A.R. At present the society is assisting the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in the preparation of 
sketches of “Indiana County Veterans of the Revolutionary War.” 

Four essay contests on the topic, “The Most Interesting Story 
in My Family,” have been sponsored for county students. The 
society gives an annual award to the Indiana Art Association for 
the best painting of an historic spot in Indiana County, and par- 
ticipates in Pennsylvania Week activities through the medium 
of window exhibits and newspaper articles. It contributed mate- 
rial for the huge sesquicentennial edition of the Indiana Evening 
Gazette last year. 

Over three hundred 35 millimeter slides of people and places 
of interest have been collected, and are available to groups in and 
around the county. “Indiana County’s Heritage,” a colored movie 
taken during the county sesquicentennial in 1953 by the official 
photographer, Fred D. Berkebile, is now in the possession of 
the society. 

For several years bus trips have been taken to places of in- 
terest in the county, always including an old church and an old 
home. The trip this year included old Fort Ligonier in observ- 
ance of the bicentennial of the French expedition into western 
Pennsylvania. Help in planning tours is given other organizations, 
and tours are conducted to historic sites within the borough. School 
groups visit the library for discussions of colonial life and the 
Civil War. 

A “hymn sing” has been added to the year’s program. The first 
took place at Gilgal Presbyterian Church, the oldest religious 
organization north of the Purchase Line, on Sunday afternoon, 
October 3. 

The cooperation of the Historical and Genealogical Society 
with the Junior Historian chapters of the county is outstanding. 
The school history clubs have been welcomed to the society li- 
brary where they assist with sorting, filing, typing, addressing 
mail, assembling booklets, and other work. Junior Historians pre- 
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GILGAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Courtesy Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 


sent an all-student program every April, and appear in patriotic 
parades as representatives of the society. Road markers were 
prepared by a group of Indiana students last year, and will be 
erected with suitable ceremony near Buena Vista iron furnace, 
Route 56, the only furnace remaining within the county limits. 
The furnace is soon to become the property of the county society. 
Officers for 1955 are as follows: President, Gilbert S. Parnell, 
Indiana attorney; Vice-President, Mrs. Bruce Philippi; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. James S. Gordon; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Ruby Trimble; Treasurer, Mrs. Fred Huber; Curator, 
Blaine Helman; Executive Director, Frances Strong Helman. 
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YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


IN THE HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF INDIANA COUNTY 


By Frep D. BERKEBILE* 


FEW years ago the officers and members of the Historical 
A and Genealogical Society of Indiana County realized there 
were far too few young people participating in the historical ac- 
tivities. General apathy was evident on their part, and young 
members in the society took no part in the program planning. 





McCORMICK HOUSE AT SMICKSBURG 


Birthplace of Jimmy Stewart’s grandfather. The tower was added by John 
McCormick, inventor of the turbine. 


Photo by E. Brown 


With a view to attracting a number of the younger citizens to 
the society and its work, high school seniors were invited to at- 
tend the meetings, but the response was not satisfactory. Contacts 
were then made by officers of the society with principals, teachers, 

*Major Fred D. Berkebile, teacher, author of The Magic City, Area 


Supervisor in the Department of Public Instruction, is a past President of 
the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County. 
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and those students who evinced an interest in local, state, and 
national history. Principals and teachers were invited to attend 
and to explain the work of the society to their students. The stu- 
dents, especially, were invited to participate in the monthly meet- 
ings. The response was immediate. Soloists, small groups of 
musicians, those interested in public speaking, students of drama, 
and those with a flair for directing and presenting plays arranged 
complete programs for the monthly meetings. Students searched 
their attics for manuscripts, transcribed folk and historical lore 
from family tales and legends, and either wrote or dramatized 
local history for the regular meetings. 

Once interested in the work and having a partial understanding 
of the value of what they were doing, students and teachers came 
to the society during the evening hours. They began filing and 
cataloguing old magazines, newspapers, pictures, and setting much 
of the society’s material in order. Extra room space was pro- 
vided by the directors of the Memorial Building, and vocational 
students and sympathetic teachers built cupboards, arranged shelv- 
ing, and painted and decorated the room. Racks were built for 
newspaper files and other large volumes. A book repair unit was 
set up, and the students secured linen tape and repaired a num- 
ber of valuable volumes. Youth groups now compose the House 
Committee, sit in on program planning, and are eager to give 
counsel and make suggestions as to how the society can best func- 
tion to the advantage of the community. Essay contests have been 
arranged, and students from various county schools are invited 
to participate. Small prizes and certificate awards are presented 
to the winners, and officers of the society present the awards and 
prizes at the regular school assemblies. 

Much of the credit for the appearance and participation of the 
students in the activities of the society goes to sympathetic and 
understanding teachers. But youth is in the organization, and 
the officers are sometimes hard put to find enough activity for the 
eager hands and alert minds. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The August, 1954, issue of The Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
Bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, includes an 
important historical source, “John Hays’ Diary and Journal of 
1760,” edited by William A. Hunter, Senior Archivist, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. This is available 
as a reprint from the Commission office at fifteen cents a copy. 


The Adams County Historical Society held its first fall meeting 
on October 5, when J. Duncan Campbell spoke on “Military 
Insignia of the Civil War and Earlier Wars.” On November 2 the 
speaker was Mr. Frank Moore, who presented to the Society the 
G.A.R. Memorial Book of James Dixon Post No. 83, of Fairfield, 
and related the story of the Adams Dragoons in the Civil War. 


During the summer, the Museum of the American Swedish His- 
torical Foundation in Philadelphia displayed a great collection of 
over five hundred maps, collected by Thorsten Hanson of Chi- 
cago, and sponsored by the Swedish American Line. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its 49th annual 
pilgrimage on October 9; a representative group from the North- 
ampton County Historical and Genealogical Society joined in the 
tour, which included Wertz bridge, the Tulpehocken Creek re- 
gion, the Governor Hiester Mansion, Bern Church, Belleman’s 
Church, Charming Forge, Robesonia Furnace, and Conrad Weiser 
Park. At the dinner in the American Legion Home at Bernville, 
Charles C. Wolfe, President of the Berks County Historical So- 
ciety, gave an address of welcome, and Hon. Daniel Hoch discussed 
the historical highlights of the pilgrimage. 
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The Bradford County Historical Society opened its 1954-1955 
program on September 16, with a talk on “The Iroquois, Warriors 
and Lawmakers,” by Dr. Erl A. Bates of Cornell University. On 
October 21, Judge Charles G. Webb, member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “The Williamson 
Road,” and on November 18, Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Assistant 
State Historian of New York, spoke on Joseph Brant. 


The Bucks County Historical Society held its autumn meeting 
on September 25 at the Bowman’s Hill Pavilion at Washington 
Crossing State Park. Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton gave a paper on 
“The House of Decision,” the Thompson-Neely House which has 
been restored, and which was visited by the members. At the 
meeting on October 28, Paul H. Downing spoke on “Old Time 
Vehicles.” 


The historic Benner cemetery near Rock, Centre County, has 
been restored through the efforts of local organizations, including 
the Centre County Historical Society. A social studies class at 
State College High School began the work of clearing the plot 
of weeds and brush, and Rockview penitentiary officials and the 
Historical Society aided in completing the task. The restored ceme- 
tery was dedicated at public ceremonies sponsored by the Centre 
County Historical Society, on November 7. 


At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
September 21, J. Herbert Walker of the State Department of 
Commerce spoke on ‘Pennsylvania’s Thirteen Declarations of 
Independence.” On Sunday, October 3, the Society visited Lincoln 
University, where Dr. Horace Mann Bond, President, spoke on 
“The First Hundred Years of Lincoln University.”” On October 
19, W. W. MacElree, Esq., was the speaker, his topic being “Some 
Old Familiar Faces,” and special tribute was given to Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock, “Father of Pennsylvania Forestry,” by his son, Dr. 
Harry A. Rothrock. The meeting on November 16 was addressed 
by Miss Ruthanna Hindes, Librarian for the Historical Society of 
Delaware, on “Delaware Silversmiths.” The annual Christmas 
party was held on Decembr 14. 
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Dr. Paul B. Cares, Professor of History, Allegheny College, 
addressed the Crawford County Historical Society on October 13, 
his subject being “Roger Alden, an Almost Forgotten Pioneer.” 
On November 10, Dr. H. C. Winslow discussed the early medical 
history of Crawford County. On December 1, Miss Helen Easter- 
wood spoke on the history of the Juvenile Court. 


At the meeting of the Hamilton Library and Historical Asso- 
ciation of Cumberland County on November 18, Frederick S. 
Weiser spoke on “Family Memories of Pine Grove Furnace.” 
The Hamilton Prize Essays were read at the meeting on December 
16, Miss Susan Sellers presenting “From Wilderness to Peace 
Church,” and Frank Southard, Jr., presenting “The Hessian 
Guard House.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County held its annual fall 
pilgrimage on September 25, visiting Derry Presbyterian Church, 
Bindnagle’s Church, the Union Canal Tunnel near Lebanon, the 
Tulpehocken Reformed Church, Christ Lutheran Church near 
Stouchsburg, Conrad Weiser Park, the Berks County Historical 
Society, Daniel Boone Homestead, Hopewell Village, and St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church in Morgantown. The itinerary was 
worked out with great exactness, as to time and distance and 
places to be seen en route. Speakers at the various stops included 
Israel Early, Postmaster at Palmyra; Dr. Frederic K. Miller, 
President of Lebanon Valley College; and Walter Hugins, Super- 
intendent at Hopewell Village. 


The autumn dinner and annual meeting of the Delaware County 
Historical Society was held on November 10 at the Clubhouse 
Hotel in Chester. The annual report was read by the secretary, 
Mr. Newlin P. Palmer, and all the officers were re-elected. A. Glenn 
Mower, Assistant Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, spoke on “Marking Historic Sites Throughout the 
State,” giving an account of the Commission’s marking program 
and of the many factors involved in selecting and marking sites. 
Judge Henry G. Sweney spoke on “The Significance of Thomas 
Leiper’s Railway in Delaware County History.” The Eastern 
Chapter of the Society met on September 26 in Yeadon, with Guy 
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C. Bell presenting “Notes on Some Old Burial Grounds in Dela- 
ware County.” 


The Erie County Historical Society held its fall pilgrimage on 
October 16, visiting Albion, Springboro, Conneautville, Lines- 
ville, the Pymatuning Dam, Andover, Ohio, and Greenville, where 
the group visited Thiel College for a dinner, addressed by Professor 
Ernest Heissenbuttel. 


The Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association met in Albion on 
October 22. Dr. Donald Thompson, Supervising Principal of the 
Albion area high school, presided and related the story of educa- 
tion in Albion. The program also included: “The Early History 
of Albion,” by Mrs. Agatha McGranahan; “The Story of the 
Bessemer Railroad in Albion,” by C. E. Renick; and “Traditions 
of Canal Days,” by Dr. C. M. Barns. There was also a conducted 
tour through the new school building. 


At its meeting on September 28, The History Round Table 
viewed a film entitled “The Nazis Strike,” dealing with the rise 
of Hitler through the Blitzkrieg against Poland. On October 26, 
James B. Quigley presented a critical study of Spengler and Toyn- 
bee, “The Prophecies of Doom,” and on November 9, John L. 
Offner gave an illustrated lecture, “Ruins of the Republic and 
Empire of Rome.” On November 22, Wallace F. Workmaster 
presented an illustrated lecture on the two hundred year expansion 
of Pittsburgh, “Through the Smoke.” 


“Reminiscing” was the theme of the meeting of the Historical 
and Genealogical Society of Indiana County, held on October 1. 
The program of unusual stories began with an account of the 
founding of Blairsville, by Mrs. Howard Tomb. Then Mrs. Archi- 
bald and Clarence Stephenson discussed the killing of “a man 
named Simpson” by the Indians in 1777. During Pennsylvania 
Week the Society announced plans for a series of stories on Indiana 
County history, to be prepared to interest fourth grade children. 
Members of the Society, with the aid of the Indiana Joint High 
School chapter of Junior Historians, will prepare the stories. A 
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pictorial map of Indiana County showing places of historical signif- 
icance has also been prepared. 


On September 16, the Keystonians of Harrisburg were addressed 
by Mr. John J. Serff of State College High School on “James 
Addams Beaver, Governor of the Commonwealth, 1887-1891.” Dr. 
J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University was the speaker on Oc- 
tober 21, on “Steamboats on the Susquehanna in 1826.” On No- 
vember 18, Donald H. Kent, Associate State Historian, spoke on 
“The French Occupation of Western Pennsylvania.” 


Recent issues of the Papers of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society include “Daniel Keller, Lancaster County Boat Builder,” 
by M. Luther Heisey; and “A Survey of 19th Century Iron In- 
dustry in Lancaster County” and “The Mathiot Family of Lan- 
caster County,” by Jack Ward Willson Loose. 


At the annual fall meeting of the Lebanon County Historical 
Society, the speaker was Mrs. Edna Eby Heller, food editor of 
the Pennsylvania Dutchman and author of several Pennsylvania 
Dutch cookbooks. Her topic was “Pennsylvania Dutch Cooking 
Lore.” She discussed the various seasons, holidays, and special 
occasions, and their effect on Pennsylvania Dutch cooking—the 
threshing season, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Shrove 
Tuesday, and funerals. She said that the oldtime Pennsylvania 
Dutch made dishes which were simple, in order to be thrifty and 
insure against food waste. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual pilgrim- 
age on October 16, first visiting the Troxell-Steckel House, and 
then going to Egypt Church, where historical talks were given by 
Rev. Thomas Brendle and “Pumpernickle Bill” Troxell. The mem- 
bers continued on to Sand Spring, Romig Mill, and Union Church 
at Neffs, and had dinner at the Schnecksville Grange Hall. 


On October 24, the Lower Merion Historical Society held an 
informal tea and reception for the new president and officers at 
its home, Ashbridge House. A beautiful collection of water colors 
and maps illustrating Washington’s movements in and around 
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Philadelphia was exhibited by the President, Dr. Douglas Mac- 
farlan. 


The formal opening and dedication of the new building of The 
Historical Society of Montgomery County was held on October 23. 
This fine new building is located at 1654 DeKalb Street, in Norris- 
town. 


From November 21 to December 4, the Northampton County 
Historical and Genealogical Society presented an important ex- 
hibition of wash-drawings, etchings, lithographs, and serigraphs by 
its late distinguished member, Frederick Knecht Detwiler, whose 
works are part of the permanent collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York and many other famous museums and art 
galleries. There was a reception and tea on the opening day of the 
exhibition. 


Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger is the new President of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Junto, Washington, D. C. The other officers 
are Dr. Harry F. Weber, first vice-president ; Dr. Millicent Barton 
Rex, second vice-president ; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Jordan, secretary ; 
Francis Coleman Rosenberger, treasurer; and Milton Rubincam, 
editor. Recently the Junto elected to honorary membership Dr. St. 
George L. Sioussat, former Chief, Manuscripts Division, Library 
of Congress ; and Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, Pennsylvania 


Historical and Museum Commission. 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto on October 
15, Dr. Dorothy Gondos told about the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography as a source of information on the history 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Millicent Barton Rex discussed the purpose 
and content of PENNSYLVANIA History, and Dr. Homer T. Rosen- 
berger commented on the Monthly Bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, ad- 
dressed the Junto’s meeting on September 17. 


The fall meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was held 
at Pottsgrove on September 27. The speaker was Reverend Carl 
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T. Smith of Philadelphia, whose subject was “Early Residents and 
Land Transfers in Pottstown.” 


The newly-reorganized Sullivan County Historical Society has 
already established a museum in two large vaults in a county build- 
ing behind the courthouse in Laporte, and hundreds of interesting 
relics and pictures have already been accumulated. The museum 
is open on Saturday afternoons. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on October 21 was addressed by Dr. Rachel McMaster Miller 
Hunt on the subject, “William Penn and Pennsbury Manor.” On 
November 22, Park H. Martin spoke on “Pittsburgh, a City of 
New Pioneers,” and on December 15, Donald H. Kent discussed 
“The French Advance Into the Ohio Country.” 


The Historical Society of York County announces that, at a 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Society on Oc- 
tober 13, John D. Kilbourne was appointed Director in the place 
of the late John Lowry Ruth. At the same meeting Mrs. Alice 
E. Starner was appointed Associate Director, and Frank V. Mc- 
Conkey, Jr., was named Treasurer to fill the unexpired term of 
Landon Charles Reisinger, who resigned in September. 


The old Indiana Oak, which graces the cover of this issue of 
PENNSYLVANIA History, will soon be only a memory. Only a 
week after the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion in Indiana, the tree’s limbs were sawed off, and the trunk will 
be removed by spring. The old tree stood at the edge of the land 
owned by George Clymer, signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Clymer’s tract was adjoined by land owned by Conrad Rice, 
who came to Indiana in 1795. His blacksmith shop, often visited 
by Indians, stood within sight of the tree. Bullets of the home- 
molded variety have been found embedded in its wood. So passes 
Indiana’s last living connection with the days of its beginnings. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


French Azilum, Inc., was formally organized on October 18 at a 
dinner meeting in the David Wilmot Hotel, Towanda, attended by 
a large group of enthusiastic people. Directors elected were: Donald 
McClelland, superintendent of schools, Waverly, New York; Dr. 
Elsie Murray, Director of the Tioga Point Museum, Athens; 
Charles Lucy, Athens; Leo Wilt, Director of the Bradford County 
Historical Society; Staley N. Clarke, managing editor of the 
Towanda Daily Review; Mrs. Romeyn Culver, Towanda; Harold 
French, Troy; Donald Thomas, editor of the Canton Jndependent- 
Sentinel; Charles Homet, a descendant of the French settlers in 
Azilum; William Keeler, publisher of the Wyalusing Rocket; 
Raymond Ward, Sayre; George K. Jones, county surveyor; Mrs. 
Mark Hagerman, who lives on the site of Azilum; Richard H. 
Norton, New Albany ; Thomas Reinhart, Herrickville; State Sen- 
ator Albert E. Madigan, Burlington Township; Carl Driscoll, 
Sullivan County superintendent of schools; Floyd Vandervort, 
Laceyville; Gilbert S. McClintock, Wilkes-Barre; Thomas E. 
Byrne, managing editor of the Elmira Sunday Telegram; and 
Thomas Chaffee, Nichols, New York. Mr. Staley N. Clarke, who 
was general chairman of the preliminary promotion, presided over 
the meeting, and Mr. Leo Wilt gave a historical talk on the 
significance of Azilum. The purposes of the new corporation are 
set forth as to: “Restore the French refugee village of Azilum, 
which was in existence 1793-1803 ... ; to maintain and operate 
the grounds and buildings for the inspection, education and en- 
lightenment of the general public; to conduct pageants portraying 
the story of the village; to publish books and pamphlets on and 
about French Azilum; and to conduct such other activities as are 
necessary to accomplish the restoration, operation and maintenance 
of French Azilum; and further that the proposed corporation does 
not contemplate pecuniary gain or profit, incident or otherwise, to 
its members.” At a later meeting of the board of directors, Mr. Leo 
Wilt was elected president, and Bernard C. Wolfe, president of the 
First National Bank of Towanda, was elected treasurer. 


Norman B. Wilkinson, formerly Assistant State Historian on 
the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
is now on the research staff of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
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Foundation of Wilmington, Delaware, which is undertaking the 
restoration of a number of mills along Brandywine Creek where 
the Du Pont Company was founded in 1802. Mr. Wilkinson made 
several substantial contributions to Pennsylvania’s historical pro- 
gram, of which the most noteworthy was the compiling of Writings 
on Pennsylvania History. He completed a second enlarged version 
of this valuable guide before leaving the Commission service, and 
this is scheduled for publication in 1955. 


Through the Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum, five 
two-year fellowships are awarded annually for work toward a 
Master of Arts degree in Early American Culture at the University 
of Delaware. The study includes art, history, literature, and 
Museum laboratory courses, and the Fellows write theses on 
aspects of American culture. The Fellows currently engaged in 
research, and the subjects upon which they are working, are as 
follows: 

Milo M. Naeve: John Lewis Krimmel, genre painter working 
in Philadelphia, 1810-1821 ; 

G. Carroll Lindsay: John Potts (1710-1768), early Pennsylvania 
ironmaster and builder of Pottsgrove, Pottstown, Pennsylvania ; 

Raymond N. Clark, Jr.: Jonathan Gostelow (1744-1795), Phila- 
delphia cabinet-maker ; 

Charles Hummel: Influence of English design books on Phila- 
delphia furniture styles, 1760-1780. 

Any information on these subjects would be greatly appreciated. 


Please address letters to the Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, 
Delaware. 


In September, the Erie Public Museum presented a special 
exhibit of relics of Perry’s ships Niagara and Lawrence, in com- 
memoration of the anniversary of the Battle of Lake Erie, Sep- 
tember 10, 1813. 


A conference of historians on the writing of American Jewish 
history was convened by the American Jewish Historical Society 
of Peekskill, New York, on September 13 and 14, on the occasion 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Jews in 
the United States. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, Pennsyl- 
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vania Historical and Museum Commission, opened the first seminar 
session with an address, “Local History Is Living History.” An- 
other Pennsylvania historian at the conference was Professor 
Thomas C. Cochran, of the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
on “Business History in the Social Sciences.” The subjects covered 
at the conference included local and regional history, economic 
history, immigration, and biography. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan on August 
27, Louis G. Vander Velde, vice-president of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission, discussed Michigan in Four Centuries, a new 
history of the state written by Dr. F. Clever Bald, and published 
by Harper and Brothers for the Commission through the John 
W. Munson Michigan History Fund. Recently, the Michigan His- 
torical Commission also published an attractive little book for 
children, Your Capitol and Mine, A Story of Michigan’s. Govern- 
ment for Young Readers, by Ellen C. Hathaway, illustrated by 
Marion Boyd Major. 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation was held in Chicago on October 29-30. The National 
Trust recently acquired the house in Washington, D. C., where 
President Woodrow Wilson lived, and where he died on February 
3, 1924. The house and many of its furnishings were presented to 
the Trust by Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson, widow of the late Presi- 
dent. She will continue to reside in the house, and it will not be 
open to the public during her life time. 


Dr. Edward M. Riley, historian at Independence National His- 
torical Park in Philadelphia, has been appointed director of re- 
search for Colonial Williamsburg, succeeding Dr. A. Pierce Mid- 
dleton. 


The Fairmount Park Commission has undertaken the restora- 
tion of the Singley mansion opposite League Island golf course in 
South Philadelphia. This two-story brick house was built about 
1750. 


An article on “What America Owes to Fort Augusta,” by Dr. 
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Lewis E, Theiss, appeared in the September-October issue of the 
Pennsylvania S. A, R. News. 


The fine collection of Lower Susquehanna Indian relics at In- 
dian Steps Museum, York County, have been sorted, classified, 
and rearranged for display by Dr. Herbert H. Beck, of Lancaster, 
and John Witthoft, State Anthropologist, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. This task was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the York County Conservation Society, which adminis- 
ters this Museum, and had the codperation of the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company, which owns the fifty-acre tract where 
it is located. Indian Steps Museum is open to the public, free of 
charge, and is located on Route 124. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission recently 
erected five city-type historical markers in Hanover, at sites se- 
lected by the Historical Society of York County. The markers 
commemorate the site of Richard McAllister’s tavern; the Central 
Hotel, which was General Kilpatrick’s headquarters during the 
Battle of Hanover; the Old Market House site; the Battle of 
Hanover; and the place where Abraham Lincoln stopped on his 
way to deliver his address at Gettysburg. 


Intercourse, Lancaster County, celebrated its two hundredth 
anniversary on August 19. Several rooms of the schoolhouse 
were turned into museums displaying Amish “stuff,” historical 
relics, and the handiwork of local inhabitants. 


The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for 
August, 1954, included the interesting study of “Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Ohio Valley Lands” by Dr. Alfred P. James, University of 
Pittsburgh. It represents the final form of a paper which Dr. 
James presented at the State College meeting of the Association, 
a few years ago. 


The Institut Généalogique Drouin, of 4184 St. Denis Street, 
Montreal, Canada, has published an attractive and informative 
brochure on its history, collections, and work. By photographing 
or microfilming, this organization has collected approximately 61 
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million baptismal, marriage, and death certificates, representing 
the complete or partial registers of more than three thousand 
parishes throughout Quebec, Ontario, Acadia, Maine, Vermont, 
New York, and Michigan. Therefore, the Institut claims to have 
record of every French Canadian birth, marriage, and death since 
1621. 


In September, an old-time Conestoga wagon, drawn by six big 
brown horses, traveled from Lancaster County to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, in reénactment of the days when Conestoga wag- 
ons were a prime means of transportation and of opening the lands 
to the west. At Penn Square in Lancaster, on September 10, cere- 
monies were held to mark the start of the trip westward. Dr. H. 
M. J. Klein, of Franklin and Marshall College, gave the principal 
address, paying tribute to the wagon’s place in history; and Mr. 
Milton H. Ranck, chairman of the Lancaster County Committee 
for Commemorating the Conestoga Wagon, Mayor Kendig C. 
Bare, and the Rev. Wallace E. Fisher, of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, also took part in the program. In Harrisburg on Septem- 
ber 13, there were ceremonies in the Capitol Plaza, sponsored by 
the Dauphin County Historical Society, with an address by Carl 
W. Drepperd, consulting director of the Pennsylvania Farm Mu- 
seum at Landis Valley. The program in Pittsburgh on September 
20 was arranged by Mayor David Lawrence, with Stanton Bel- 
four, director of the Pittsburgh Foundation, as chairman of the 
committee. Dr. John W. Oliver, professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, was the principal speaker. United 
States Senator Edward Martin spoke at the important Conestoga 
wagon stop-over point, Washington, Pennsylvania, on Septem- 
ber 22. 


The second annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historic Indian 
Conference was held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
on November 19-20. Among the speakers were John Witthoft, 
State Anthropologist, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, who discussed “The Seventeenth Century Location of 
the Shawnee”; and William Mayer-Oakes, of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum in Pittsburgh, who described “Some Early Contact Sites in 
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the Ohio Valley.” The purpose of this conference is to encourage 
the study of the historic Indians of the Ohio Valley, to exchange 
and disseminate information in this field, and to obtain the co- 
operation of the various types of research concerned with these 
Indians. Correspondence should be addressed to the Ohio Valley 
Historic Indian Conference, c/o Richard C. Knopf, The Ohio 
State Museum, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


At the Darlington Memorial Library, University of Pittsburgh, 
on November 22, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, presented two awards 
from the American Association for State and Local History for 
“outstanding service to history.” The first was presented to Charles 
Fletcher Lewis, director of The Buhl Foundation, “for con- 
tributing most significantly over an extended period to the un- 
derstanding and development of local history.” The second was 
presented to Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, librarian of the Darlington 
Memorial Library, for the George Mercer Papers, Relating to the 
Ohio Company of Virginia, which she compiled and edited. This, 
the most recent book in the Western Pennsylvania series written 
and published through grants from The Buhl Foundation, was 
cited “as the serious history which has made the most important 
contribution of 1954 to scholarly knowledge of the region.” 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By Russet J. FERGUSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. 5, February 1781 to May 1781; Vol. 
6, May 1781 to March 1784. Julian P. Boyd, Editor. Lyman H. Butter- 
field, Mina R. Bryan, and Elizabeth L. Hutter, Associate Editors. 
(Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 705; 668, plus 16 unnumbered 
pages. Illustrated. Each, $10.00.) 


The enormous undertaking of the Jefferson papers goes on at a stately 
pace—two volumes a year, perhaps three in some years. And the superb 
craftsmanship of the work continues to justify the pains and the time it is 
taking. Indeed, this epic project has already started other projects in its 
wake, following the remarks of President Truman at its dedication; and 
Dr. Boyd’s performance is the excellent standard to which the Franklin 
Papers’ editors at Yale will have to conform. 

Volume 5 covers only three months, the final months of Jefferson’s un- 
happy period as Governor of Virginia. The material is so abundant for 
these years of the governorship, that in the whole series more space will 
have been devoted to them than the subject matter deserves. Much of the 
text here is included only because this is an all-inclusive project, and is 
certainly not to be judged of the first importance. Everyone agrees that the 
things we go to Jefferson to find, we will not find in the governorship. 

Yet what we do find is instructive, for the details of administration sit 
us down at Jefferson’s desk with him, and permit us to get very close 
indeed to the problems of Greene’s army, George Rogers Clark’s expedition, 
Benedict Arnold’s raids, the war of ships standing tall in the bays and 
rivers of Virginia—close to a man whose responsibilities as leader of the 
commonwealth were far greater than the powers constitutionally provided 
him, and whose temperament was unsuited, but not unequal, to the critical 
issues of this worst part of the revolutionary war. Some writers in the past 
have been harshly critical of Jefferson for his conduct as governor. In the 
plethora of material given here, there seems little reason for deeming him 
anything but adequate. What other governor dealt any more successfully 
with militia and stores while his state was invaded? 

Volume 6 comes as a distinct relief. It lifts us from the minutiae of the 
governorship onto more rewarding planes than military matters and into a 
more significant part of Jefferson’s life. It raises new problems for the edi- 
tors, also, and a long foreword describes these helpfully. The General As- 
sembly thanks Jefferson for his conduct as governor, and absolves him of 
all the charges that rumor and malice have made against him. But, as the 
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war ends and he steps out of public office, he steps into a sad private era, 
for his wife is dying. The moment of triumph for his country is a time of 
sorrow for him. From August 7 to September 22, 1782, Jefferson wrote 
nothing at all, apparently, except part of a sentimental page he and his 
wife joined in penning. This hiatus in the correspondence that fills these 
fifty-some volumes, is the most impressive silent tribute her husband could 
have left, to a woman who will always remain a shadowy figure in history. 
His violent grief was extraordinary ; it was astonishing to his friend Madison, 
it was entirely out of character. 

Politics of peace brought Jefferson out of his sad retirement, and the pace 
of his life picked up again. Dr. Boyd has several occasions for exegesis 
and expanded comment in presenting the papers of Jefferson’s service in 
Congress, 1783-84. These passages of editorial matter are the high points 
of each volume, and in them this volume is particularly rich. Subjects fully 
described by editorial notes include Jefferson’s plan (1783) for revising the 
Virginia Constitution (with the subsequent history of his plan in 1788), 
Congress’ attempt to find a permanent residence and seat of government; 
Congress’ reception of Washington’s resignation as commander-in-chief, 
the judicial settlement of the Connecticut-Pennsylvania controversy over 
Wyoming lands (on which Dr. Boyd is, of course, the particular au- 
thority, and contributes here new elements of the story important to the 
readers of this journal), the attempt of Congress to erect a permanent 
standing executive committee, the Virginia cession of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and finally the evolution of the Ordinance of 1784 through its various 
stages. 

This last, with Dr. Boyd’s account of Jefferson’s “Plan for Government 
of the Western Territory” and his notes on the documents, is the most im- 
portant thing said on this whole subject of the Land Ordinance in recent 
historiography, and it is one of the significant original contributions of this 
series to the understanding of our national past. 

Philadelphia J. H. Poweti 


The Beginnings of Bucknell University: A Sampling of the Documents. 
Edited by J. Orin Oliphant. (Lewisburg, Pa., Bucknell University Press, 
1954. Pp. 79.) 


This rather brief treatise, although containing eight chapters, really con- 
sists of two parts. The first part, consisting of Chapter I, is the historical 
story of the beginnings of what is now Bucknell University, as written by 
J. Orin Oliphant, a professor of history there. The second part consists of 
the remaining chapters arranged according to the steps in the development 
of Bucknell’s beginnings, but whose content is entirely composed of reprints 
of source materials relating to these beginnings. Since Bucknell was estab- 
lished under Baptist auspices, these reprints include the records of many 
actions of various Baptist bodies, particularly of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey, as recorded in the Minutes of these bodies, as well as 
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many other related materials, and especially the Minutes of the Board of 
Trustees of Bucknell. All these reprints appear chronologically. 

The story itself relates how certain Baptist leaders recognized the slowness 
on the part of Pennsylvania Baptists in providing schools for their. youth, 
especially in training young men for the ministry. Early in the 1830’s at 
least five Baptist associations had endorsed the efforts of the Philadelphia 
Association to found an educational institution near Philadelphia. Thus 
Haddington College was incorporated in 1836. However, the Philadelphia 
body withdrew its aid and endorsement in 1839, recommending instead 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution in New York (now Colgate) 
to its youth. This led to the collapse of Haddington. Similarly, and for the 
same reason, an institution at Holmesburg, New Jersey, collapsed. 

Bucknell actually was established as a result of a recommendation made 
in 1845 by a committee of the Northumberland Baptist Association report- 
ing on “the propriety of forming a Literary and Theological Seminary in 
central Pennsylvania.” Nothing very concrete resulted until a self-constituted 
group under the leadership of Dr. William H. Ludwig of Lewisburg obtained 
the services late in 1845 of Professor Stephen W. Taylor from the Hamilton 
institution to implement the recommendation. He prepared a draft for a 
charter and proceeded to Harrisburg to get it approved by the legislature, 
which was signed February 5, 1846. The charter provided for the appoint- 
ment of not exceeding twenty trustees and not exceeding forty curators, 
who were to manage and govern it. A majority of the trustees and curators 
were to be Baptists. The charter further provided: 


As soon as said trustees shall have obtained, in the form of subscrip- 
tions believed to be valid, the amount of $100,000.00, they shall pur- 
chase a lot or farm, and proceed to erect thereon suitable buildings 
for the use and benefit of said university, to procure the requisite 
library apparatus, and specimens in natural history. . . . 


Taylor next went to Philadelphia to enlist the support of prominent 
Baptists there as well as of the Philadelphia Baptist Association. He also 
secured the endorsement of the Pennsylvania Baptist Convention for Mis- 
sionary Purposes, and the Pennsylvania Baptist Education Society. In addi- 
tion, he was asked to write a series of articles in the newly established 
Baptist weekly, Christian Chronicle, in support of the University at Lewis- 
burg. 

In the meantime, he had opened in late 1846 “a school preparatory to the 
university.” By 1849 the $100,000.00 had been subscribed. So the trustees 
on January 18 voted to proceed with the erection of buildings and to elect 
a Professor of Greek and a Professor of Latin. Thus what is now Bucknell 
really began as the “University at Lewisburg” in January, 1849. Later that 
year the theological department was approved, the library created, “philo- 
sophical apparatus” (scientific) purchased, and even student societies formed. 
The first class was graduated in August, 1851. 

Apparently the two persons most instrumental in the beginnings of the 
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institution were Dr. Ludwig of Lewisburg and Professor Taylor, who was 
engaged as the full-time leader to get it established. For reasons not apparent, 
the presidency was given to Rev. Howard Malcolm, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, in 1851, and Taylor returned to become the president of 
Hamilton (Colgate), in which he had taught before. 

University of Pittsburgh Joun A. Nietz 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, Educational Philosopher. By Charles Dison Koch. 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: The Telegraph Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 307. $4.00.) 


It is a pity that so few of our citizens today are aware of the great 
struggles which were fought in the early part of this century to improve 
that remarkable American institution: the compulsory, free, and universal 
public school. The many changes which have taken place in our school 
system since World War I have received so much attention that too few 
attempts have been made to inform parents (or even prospective teachers} 
of the important reforms that occurred prior to that time. Such a deep- 
rooted and far-flung operation as the education of American youth did not 
spring into being without long years of devoted study and effort on the 
part of thousands of women and men. 

Few people would deny that Nathan C. Schaeffer deserves a high place 
among these heroic persons. His career as teacher included chairs at 
Mercersburg Theological Seminary, Keystone State Normal School, and 
Franklin and Marshall College. After a distinguished period as principal 
of Keystone, he was elevated to the State Superintendency of Public In- 
struction, a post which he occupied for more than a quarter of a century. 
During this same period, he enjoyed the unique distinction of serving for 
three consecutive years as president or acting president of the National 
Education Association. In all of these positions, he labored constantly to 
gain wider acceptance of his educational views. 

This volume provides a wealth of material to reveal what these views 
were. In addition to offering a chronologically arranged biographical section, 
it includes an analysis of Dr. Schaeffer’s opinions and policies regarding the 
various aspects of the educational system: elementary, secondary, higher, 
teacher training, and industrial and agricultural instruction. Moreover, almost 
half the book is devoted to selections from Dr. Schaeffer’s speeches, reports, 
and other writings, arranged in chronological order from 1893 to 1918. Thus 
the reader is enabled to observe not only the man and his work in particular 
situations, but also the development of his philosophy over the years. 

That this study has much value to persons interested in education in 
Pennsylvania or elsewhere is obvious from the comments already made. 
Prepared by an intimate friend and long-time colleague of Dr. Schaeffer, it 
possesses the many virtues that only such close association can provide. As 
often happens, however, the author’s personal admiration for his subject 
dulls the edge of his critical powers. While he offers many estimates from 
persons other than himself, all are completely laudatory. Dr. Schaeffer 
was far too honest, determined, and forthright not to have made enemies 
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during his long and productive career, but one would never learn this from 
the volume at hand. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology WiuiaM E. Jounson 


A Traveler's Guide to Historic Western Pennsylvania. By Lois Mulkearn 
and Edwin V. Pugh. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxiii, 425, sketch maps of counties, one road map, bibliography, 
index. $3.00.) 

This volume is a remarkable storehouse of historic sites and lore, con- 
veniently organized by county and equipped with maps, road directions, 
mileages, and an interesting commentary. Theodore Bowman’s maps for 
each of the twenty-seven counties of western Pennsylvania are excellent. 
Since the Guide was composed for travelers, every effort was made to in- 
clude the landmarks of eighteenth and nineteenth century history. The result 
is a handy reference for anyone traveling in the area. Teachers of history, 
too, will find it valuable in making local events meaningful and in planning 
tours and field trips. 

The Guide is particularly well done for southwestern Pennsylvania. His- 
toric sites of twenty-seven counties are itemized. One-fourth of the text, or 
ninety-five pages, is devoted to Allegheny County; one-fourth, to Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland Counties; and one-half, to the remaining 
twenty-three counties. The interest of the average traveler is probably suf- 
ficient reason for such a distribution. If not, the density of population and 
of historical records in the southwest undoubtedly outweighs the claims of 
the northwestern counties. Obviously the authors had to choose between what 
is of historic interest and what is simply historic. A few examples will sup- 
port this conclusion. Pittsburgh’s first public grade school is reported on 
page 49 as having opened on September 5, 1835, on the southeast corner 
of Seventh and Duquesne Way. No mention is made of its present condi- 
tion, if it is still standing. Butler’s first public school under the new school 
law of 1834, built in 1838, is not included in the Guide, although it is still 
standing in excellent condition on the corner of Cliff and East Jefferson 
Streets. The first Allegheny County Courthouse of 1799, the second, of 
1842, and the present building of 1888 are included. The first Butler County 
Courthouse of 1807, the second, of 1855, and the present one of 1884 are 
omitted. There is not one single item of historic interest in the listings of 
Butler County for the City of Butler. Churches of all denominations are 
noted in the southwestern counties; occasionally one or two are singled out 
for comment in the northern and eastern counties of the area. For example, 
in the whole of Cambria County, only Prince Gallitzen’s log chapel at 
Loretto is included. Johnstown and the rest of Cambria County evidently 
had no schools or other churches of interest. 

The Indian towns and frontier forts of the eighteenth century are 
adequately covered except for one of the four Indian towns of the Kuskus- 
kies. This Indian camp is located two miles west of Slippery Rock on Wolf 
Creek in Butler County. The site was approved by the National Bureau of 
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Ethnology in the “Indian Cessions to the United States,” eighteenth report, 
as well as by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania’s map of 1875. The 
camp was marked locally in 1925, although not on the highway. 

Quotations are liberally sprinkled throughout the text. They add color 
and timeliness, for the reader gains a sense of being present in the past. 
Usually the author of the quotation is identified, and this will undoubtedly 
satisfy most “travelers.” Students of history will lament the omission of 
footnotes. For example, descendants of Colonel Edward Cook in Fayette 
County may well take umbrage at the note on his mansion, page 242, “The 
slave quarter, a room 18 x 20 feet, has been converted into a parlor.” Since 
the quarters for the domestic slaves were in a loft above the one-story 
wing built on the end of the mansion—a loft reached only by ladder—and 
the original slave quarters were at some distance from the house, a notation 
of the source would have satisfied the curious. Another comment is of 
personal interest. For years the residents of Cambria County have argued 
about the construction of the South Fork Dam breast. Local historians be- 
lieve it was made entirely of earth. The Guide, page 177, reports: “at 3:08 
P.M. the arch masonry broke and millions of gallons of water rushed on 
the city of Johnstown.” If the authors have settled this moot point, there 
are many who would like to know the source. 

In conclusion, flaws in A Traveler’s Guide to Historic Western Pennsyl- 
vania are few, considering the general intent of the authors and the needs 
of the traveler. Western Pennsylvanians will be conscious of the historic 
record that needs to be preserved. History students will welcome the volume 
as a road guide, while lamenting the rather inadequate coverage of the 
northern and eastern counties. 

Slippery Rock State Teachers College Rosert DUNCAN 


Two Centuries of the Church of the Brethren in Western Pennsylvania, 


1751-1950. Edited by W. J. Hamilton and others. (Elgin, Ill.: The Breth- 
ren Publishing House, 1953. Pp. 653. $5.00.) 


A better title for this book would have been, “A History of the Churches 
of the Brethren in Western Pennsylvania,” for it is made up chiefly of the 
history of local churches and congregations. 

As churches go, the Church of the Brethren (also known as Dunkards— 
in this book written Dunkers) is a comparatively recent branch of the 
Christian Church. It was in 1708, at Schwarzenau, Germany, that eight 
persons, having carefully studied the Scriptures, covenanted and united to- 
gether as Brethren and Sisters into the covenant of the Cross of Christ to 
form a church of Christian believers. “These began to look about them for 
truth and righteousness, as they are in Jesus, but had soon to see with sorrow- 
ful eyes the great decay (of true Christianity) in every place.” From this 
lamentable state of things they were pressed to deliver many a faithful 
testimony of truth, and here and there private meetings were established 
besides the public church organizations, in which newly awakened souls 
sought their edification. 
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The study of history and the Bible convinced them that the primitive 
Christians “were planted into the death of Jesus Christ by threefold im- 
mersion into the water bath of holy baptism.” Thus settled in their minds, 
the original eight at Schwarzenau “went out together one morning, in soli- 
tude, to a stream called Elder, and the brother upon whom the lot had fallen, 
baptized first that brother who desired to be baptized first by the church 
of Christ,” and then the other six went down into the stream. 

Because of their separate and godly walk and conversation, and because 
of their practice of immersion, persecutions arose against the Brethren. 
Having heard of Germantown in Penn’s Colony, and the freedom of worship 
there, Peter Becker brought twenty families of the Brethren, one hundred 
and twenty souls, to America, settling at or near Germantown, and as the 
years went by they spread out southward into Virginia, and westward over 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

Western Pennsylvania, and especially Presbyterians who have been wont 
to think that the followers of John Calvin and John Knox had the field to 
themselves in the early history of western Pennsylvania, will be surprised 
to learn how early the Brethren pushed over the mountains. For example, 
Fayette County claims brethren families in 1752, and Greene County in 
1751. None of these many histories of the different churches and congrega- 
tions, however, distinguish clearly between the coming of a Brethren family 
into the frontier and the organization of a church. Reading these narratives, 
one gets the impression that these historians of the Brethren Conference 
take the date that any Brethren person or family appeared in a locality as 
the date of the founding of a church. This, of course, is quite different from 
the method of Presbyterian historians. For instance, the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh was not chartered until 1784, but long before that, 
very soon after the fall of Fort Duquesne, Presbyterian families were settled 
in or about what is now Pittsburgh. 

This book will be of particular interest to the worthy members of the 
Church of the Brethren, a church which, when so many churches have been 
drifting into the morass of modernism, still holds fast to the Everlasting 
Gospel. 

First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CLARENCE EpwarD MACARTNEY 


William Penn, Horticulturist. By Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1953. Pp. 38. $10.00.) 


One rarely thinks of William Penn as a horticulturist, but rather as a 
religious leader, pamphleteer, statesman, colonist, and constitutional writer. 
In this little booklet the emphasis is placed on the Founder’s establishment 
of what may be considered as the first botanical garden in America, which 
John Bartram developed so fully in the next century, and his importation 
into the Province of Pennsylvania of trees and plants and rare seeds and roots. 

The author succinctly reviews Penn’s background, his early life, his con- 
version to Quakerism and consequent struggles with the authorities, and his 
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objectives in acquiring a vast empire in the American wilderness. His ex- 
periment at colonization in West New Jersey is glossed over; mention should 
certainly be made of that great document of which he was the principal, 
perhaps the sole, author, the Concessions and Agreements (page 8), one of 
the basic documents of our liberties. Especially interesting is the chapter 
entitled, “Proprietary and Horticulturist,” which is a detailed account of the 
settlement of Pennsylvania, of the development of Penn’s estate at Penns- 
bury Manor, and of his botanical experiments on his two visits to his colony. 
The story is carried through his later turbulent and unhappy life, down to 
the time of his death. 

Two minor corrections are in order. Penn did not spend “his last years” 
with Guli, as stated on page 17; she was his first wife, Hannah Callowhill 
being his second, as shown on page 18. Guli did not die in 1689 (page 31) 
but in 1694 (as stated correctly on page 18). 

Between pages 32 and 33, following a reproduction of Penn’s bookplate, 
is a facsimile of his famous letter to the Free Society of Traders (1683). 

Mrs. Hunt’s work is not based on original research, but on the writings 
of such scholars as Janney, Pound, Vulliamy, and Watson. Less than one- 
third of it is devoted to Penn’s horticultural accomplishments, in spite of 
the title. It is, however, an expression of gratitude in this troubled world 
for the life of William Penn, “who set up an ideal of government, lived up 
to it, believed in it, gave his all for it...” (page 31). 

National Genealogical Sociery Mitton RuBINCAM 


The Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography Index. Vol. 1-75 
(1877-1951). Edited by Eugene E. Doll. (Philadelphia, The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1954. Pp. xv, 1169.) 
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